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PREPACE 


The dere for el f-determination hes not been confined to the 
political Struggles of Indie, nor has the growing race-coneciouemness of 
the Indian people deen linited to the demand for statue and equelity 
within the Enpire., The armies of conquest and occupation brought with 
them a cul ture which has becone part of the fabric of the naticonali en 
thet is etirring the youth of the land, From the pereonal friendehipes 
thet aroge between the Indians and the Europerns as well as from the lees 
anicable relationehips tht exicted in the po ei tion of ruler and ruled, 
there has cone a subtle lean of the right of the governed to « wiece in 
the government, But, perhaps, more. effectively dee the Church been the 
earrier of the gessage of el f-respect and of the right to nake ite om 
contribution to the a femily of nations, to the people of India. The 
m1 octonary enterprise, following closely upon the flag of conquest gave its 
self to humanitarian uplift in the nintetration of healing and in the Insti- 
tutions of eduesti n. And these services touched the heart of the folk 
awakening a reepones differing from the reaction to the armies of the 


foreigner. The religious neecrage of evangeli mm found a wel come in the out- 


onote etratum of India's ccioty and a loyal allegiance to the foreigmer 
who was interested in their advancement, resul ted in the formation of 2 
church. The paternel care which has been exeroi ood over the nenberabip of 
the church has been & effective thet within the ranks of the church today 
the demand is betng sade for brotherhood, The day of paternelien is gone. 


The doors open to « period of brotherhood and cooperative effort in wich 


— 


— — 


the oburch, with ite contributions of Bast and dest, stepe to the fore and 
demands the right to exprees itself to the people of India in a wy they 
dan understand, or if need be, to die, as = factor in Indian life. f 
It is the purpose of this study to present the gor vi ng ebe 


ness of unity and importance within the Christian Church, and the right of 


a larger participation in the adninietration of the affairs of the church, 

as a process of development, etinulsted by the desire to be truly Indian, 

The right of sel f-expreoccion, in terns that are national and ol ear to the 
Indian genius, in forme that are truly indigenous and bear a esse of unity 
with the non-Chrictian eons of the noth-riland instead of separation from 
then, «nd in allegi ances thet nake poecible a participation in the national 


aepireticns, is the ineietent demand of the youth of the Indian Church, To 


this aspiroticn the term, Indianizeticn, has deen given, eignificant of the 
procese of read juestments that arc eacential before the Christian Church ehall 
have been recofinl sed as truly Indian, 

The process of Indianization ie a step beyond Devolution, s term 
which is used to indicate the trenefer of authority and of adminietration 
from the hands of the Miesont to the body in which Indians bave « wol ee 
* and frequently the predominant wiee of control, But Devolution 1s generally 


coneidered to mean the handing over of existing ingtituticne and organi sa- 


tions, It means the perpotuation of forme and institutions thet have found 


% , —— — 
— — — — — — — — . — — —— —— — 


— — 


1. In general all the foreign aiecionaries under appointaent by « given 

Bo ard within epecified territorial linits are organized into « definite ad- 
ninietrative body called a "Nigrion®, - D. J. Flening:t Devolution in i oeton _ 
Adai ni stration. p. 15 


iv 


their way into I-dis along with the foreign niccionary; and this perpetustion 
of weetorn ways remains a barrier to the adoption of the Christian Church 
as truly Iadt ea. It is this feature that the youth of the Christi en Church 
has becone conecicus of, and aceks to overcome in the demand for en adequate 
expregsion of the Indian genius in ite religious life, Indienization is « 

tern tThet repreeents an objective that is important, but not an ultinate goal, 


until the whole content of the Chrietian reanage nell have been recast in 


the experi ence of Indla, It is howerer with the former thet this study i 0 
concerned, for it is coneidered that the question of aint will follow 
the pression of the Chriestian neocage in Indi an terms, India will battle 
through the iecucs of content as has the western world, tut along lines of 
her om cohooeing. 

The study is confined to South Iadia for there are being tried the 
experiments of greater gel f-governnent in VOTER of the Church and LLOY 
Admini toe nas well as in the effort to give a truly Indian interpret tion 
to the Christian forms and goervices. The gracual transition of power from 
the Miseion to the Church In India through the various steps of devolution, 


Ie seen in the advance of Indian opinion as « determining factor in the 


adnminietreotive councile and in the councils of the Church. And from the 


churches of South India comes the cry for unton between the Anglioan and 
the non-conformiest churches with the desire for final authority to be vested 
in the Chureh of India, And thus, except in natters where the 16:ve is 00 
extenelve as to partake of a beet character or to be related to the 
grest nationelistic movencnt eveeping throughout India, the study will be 


confined to South Indie, and to the life of the Christian community there. 


”V 


The nateriel has been gathered not only from books and magazines 
presenting various aaspects of the life of India, not only from weekly papers 

of the Christian and of the non-Chri ett an communities, but al oo from peri- 

ence and obgervati-n covering a period of ei cht years! reeidence abroad, at a 
tine when as an aftermath of the Creat Var naticnalien was pressing iteel f 

within and without the church eircles. Intinate contacts with Christi ane 

and with non-Christians have afforded many '\illustraticas which have been LIn- 

corporated, and others which have formed the background of trends indicative 
of the naticnaliotic zeal, 

The treatment of the aatorial falle naturally into a wrvey of the 
heritage of the past with the etructures that have been treneplanted from 
the weet, changing under the gell t of growing astiocnalſ e an examination 
of the process of Indianization as it anf feste itself in the Christian con- 
munity; and a wrd indicative of the reincorporation of the Chri et4 an con- 
munity into the Indian national life, This will be prevented under the fol- 
lowing obapters: | 
Chapter I, South India - the Cross-ro:d of Cultures 
Chapter IT, The Meston Institution 

a. The Heston 
d. The Tndigencus Church 
Chapter III, The Process of Devolution 
a. In Mesion Aduiniestrotion 
d. In Eteclegiacticsl Authority | | 


Chapter IV. The Demand for Self-Expreazion 
a. The Objective - Indianization 


Chapter V. The Process of Iadt ant sation. 
8. The unifying Process of the Christi an Community 
d. The Nationaliaing of the Chriestian Community 
W 


Chapter VI, The S:rvice of the Indi ant sed Cbrieti en Comnmuni ty. 


INDIANIZATION, 4 PROCESS IN THE CHRTSTIAN COMMUNITY OF SOUTH INDIA 


Tucked away in the toe of the central penineuls of fia, South 
India has received the waves of disturbanos and unrest that have otitted 
the world. By ses and by land have cone the eurges of human enterpri ee, 
and hers has been the firet 6011 trampl od by the „ conqueror, and 
the last Stand of the folk against the waves of fai gration from a dioturbed 
central Aa. The former cane late in history, while the latter, the in- 
fluences reel ting from the invastcnes that ewept dom through the Khyber 
Passe, were of tened by the distances the invaders bad to travel dom the 
peninoulan, to such an extent that the hargher aspects of the confliot were 
lost while the mores permanent factors becene part of the life fabric. The 


mo ot permanent result of the invas ions from the north lies in the predom- 


inance of the Dravidian people in the South, Driven before the Aryan bordes 
as in euvccevelve waves they clained the fertile fields of the Ganges valley, 
the Dravi di ane cane wuthward having inbibed eufficient of the religious 
tenets of the invaders to give rise to a virulent Drahseni e with its eocial 
hierarchy of aste, a strong in South India, with ite air of antiquity, 

and reverential ave, 

Here flouri shed the kingdons of the Pallavas during eight omturies 
of the Cristian era and of the Cholas for the next five centuries, present 
Ing a contrast to the disturbed conditions that prevailed in the regions 
of the north, and even in the territory of the Andhras, the neighbors quest 
to the north, This vornamen of control and comparative quiet afforded 
the development of « cul ture apart from the noro accertive type of the 


other parts of India. While little is knom of this cul ture direotly from 


renaines and carvings that have been unearthed - « fact that gay be accounted 


for in the clinzstic conditions that hasten crumbling - recent excavaticne 
proniee to open a hitherto closed took of early Dravidien art, reaching 
back to a pre-Aryan ade. 

But it must not be inferred that South India was not alive to the 
great Avene te that stirred other quarters of India. Through her terri- 
tory passed the waves of the religion that found its birth on her territory 
and is now practically non-exi otent there Buddhi en. 4 neighbor, Ceylon, 
has raintained the memory of the avon of the Kotherland and frequent con- 
nereial relationehips could not but have carried the influence of the 
Buddhist e cul ture. Moreover Moun Teeng, the chinese traveller who fol- 


lowed the etepe of Fa Hi en in the serch of teotimonics of the life and 


wrie of Geautena buddha, was ore fortunate than his predeeestor in that he 
ould vieit for cone nonths the kingdoms of the South, 

and further what volumes bearing on the relationebips between Coylon 
and South Indi a night not be written were 1! possible to fill in the de- 
tails of the pioture suggested in the Ranayana's portrayal of the battle 
detween its here and the forces of Langs, Ceylon! And one wnders whether 
the niraculous uphearing of the doulders desert bed eo dreaatically in the 
text is not the i ri tual ned narrative of a feat of Fe Pee who 86 


| phyei cal teotinony oxiote in "Aden's Bridge“, now used as the foundation 


for the road bed of the South Indian Railway, And perhaps the dey will 


— 


* 1 
—— — — — 


1. Chatterji, Dr. 8. K. 1 Dravidien Origins and the Beginnings of Indian 
Civilization, Modern Revi en, December, 1924, 


us when the events of early South Indian di story dan be pleced together 
as closely a are the narratives of the North. 

The neat wave of invaaion thet ewept into the North of India in 
the raids of Vehmud of Gant end cryastallizing in the Great Noghul kap re, 
bridged the dietances with « finger of authority in determing evcceedions 
to thrones, but beyond that 1t wae ecarcely felt, although the prozence of 
the native states of Hyteore and Hyderabad today are evidence of a nominal 
allog!i ance that was demanded by the Koghul, HWeverkbel eee the Nyelin in- 
fluence deere ite toeotinony in the approximately of the popul «tion®, 
moot converts from the lower captes, although theres are « few fanilies that 
trace their fanily trees to nenbers of the invading bands or to later reprecen- 
tatives from the home land. 

Rieing from the fall of the Crest Woghul Wire, and coneolideting 
the aller kingdons of the South is the important kingdon of Vijayanager, 
who % ewvay came info contact with the expaneive desi res of the European 
powers. And in the long years of etruggle that encubd this kingdon! e 
influence was ecnetantly felt, although the final viotory tht wn South 
India for the foreigner was over the Haratbhas, oe raYages had weakened 
get tl ed goverment in the south. 

This brief survey of the mtustion in the south brings us to the 


period of wrid contacts in a nore intinate way, for the European naticne 


1. The Indi en Teer Book, 1924, pp - 305, 3811 


N 


— open the doors and trenne fer their ite to an Aciatio arena, 
playing for the loyalties of one or other native princes with the ultinete 
end of either a treasured conmnodity or = nerket for the industrinlizced 
weloty of the Lest. And with this nev setting there enters a cubmerging 


of the Indian cul ture and life in the flood of the Occidental agereoecive 


comnerel al life, leaving an inprees thet has been ale ud but eurely abeorbed 


and recast by the ancient virulent indigenous 11ife and cul ture, The latter 
proces of recasting and reintecrpreting the impact of the Lest ie actually 
a present eue engiging the attention of India's one. The following 
quotation from Ur. Ghandi's "Freedon! s Battle®, (pp. 157-199) is eugres- 
tive of an effort to evaluate the accting of the two cul tures: 


The rules of cnste do not permit the partaking of « common 
moel with thoee who are outeide the coaste, Whereas the 
Buropesn looks en a neal as eovcntially 4 cocial function, 
the Indian view £6 pressed by Ur. Ghandi is thet "the ideas 
that inter-dining end inter-aarrying is necessary for 
national growth is a euperetition borrowed from the lest“, 
and thet Pinternarriage and interdining are not nececcary 
factors in frizndebip and unity though they are often en- 

bl eas thereof, *1 


Atd the coming of the powers of Europe the attention of the wrid 
was fastened upon South India wi te as nuch as upon all the rest of India 
put together, Mret cane the Fortuguece woe influence reached from Gs 
to the court of the Great Woghul. But the rivalry of Burope brought the 
Dutch and the Englieh on commercial enterprices into conflict with the 


portuguese, reeulting in « transfer of dominant influence to the butch and 


— — . 


— 


1. 01dhen, J. R. 1 Chrictianity and the Rece Problem, p. 161 


later to the Kaglieh, The arrival of the French contestante and the Indi a 


Company with ite military poste at Pondicherry brought to « focus the 


great French-Englieh struggle that gave the careers of Clive and Dupleix. 
The exploite of Clive in South India that paved the way for the Enpire 


were ood in ircot, Arai, Tangore, Trichindpoly, nd Hadras, the very 


territory Mere later were tried the inportiat experinents of devolution and 
of cooperation in the Indian church. 

; and out of this international struggle fought on the land of 
people who were not willing or interested combatants but for whose wealth 


the struggle was waged, there arogse the Bast India Company, whoge political 


power vas recognized by the Englieh people as paramount in India, and oss 
aggressive policies were backed by liberal grants. And the 3 tation Thus 
ereated was productive of racial antagoni ms that have carried over into 

the conacicougmness of the present national trug e. Wong these antagon- 

1 ane are those that have arilem from the vastly different econonic etandards 
of living as well as fron the attitude toward commodities des! red or 
posseseed; nnd closely allied with the foregoing is the political factor 

whi oh briefly ots ted is the presenee of a ruler whoss viotory vas wn not 
from the ruled but from «a rival power in the weet, both fighting over an 
seu entirely foreign to India, A third factor that nay be eon the 
ure of racial antagonienm lies in the difference of civilizaticas, each 
of which is eacred to its omer but in part ecorned by the other party, 

and as « clinax to the foregoing the fehl inge of euperlo ti ty engendered on 
the one hand by political and economic predoninance and on the other. by 


the aloofness of a "more varied opirituality* th»t eprings from the appraical 


of the other wridly®,1 Thege are the factors het have made the back- 
ground, conpleted and touched with other irritating features in the auvoceed- 
ing years, against lob the experinents of the Church are to be ecm. 

The next period of Interest was uchered in by the transfer of the 
power from the Bast Indie Company to the Parliament, following the Wutilny 
of 1857, p turning point in racial attitudes, It was then that the Magna 
Charts gave hope and life to « people whoee explocion of roscnigent nearly 
Sock off the foreigneor's greaep,. The place this pronouncement holds 16 
elearly cen in this quotations 

"The femous declaration of Goon Victoria wen che 

aocuned the title of prese of Indis in 1888, that 

no conelderaticns of aste, creed, or naticnality 

&hall be allowed to affect the parti el tres tuent 

of the nany millions of India' is their Magna Charts. 

It is no wnder th:t these noble wrde, born of 

and exprevsed by « noble ul, are treasured as 

Sacred by the leaders of the people of India, The 

Indian Magna marta is as eccred to the Hindu (probably 

neans the son of India) es any proniee of Jene 

christ recorded in the Bible is to the Christi en. *? 
dad the fact that this po Mon has been reiterated fron tine to tine has 
given the ground for the support of the Britti eh do verum ent on the part of 


the noderate party of Indian Noyiconaliets, and for the agi tation for awara] 


on the pert of the extreni ste who have considered the policy of Parliament 
a nere tine serwing pronouncement that loses its value in the paucity of 


autonomy th t is accorded the Indian people. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — 


1. 01dhem, J. Hot Christi ani ty and the Race Probl en, PP» 56-41 
2, Fetnem, 8. C. K. 1 An Oriental Study of Foreign Miesaions, p. 22 


Christi en Church. 


The feeling of unrest which nade advi cable the prost ee of reforns 
in Lord Ninto's tine, and which found its legitimate claim in the willing 
Sacrifice for the Enpire during the Great Ver secured tone satisfaction in 
the Kontagu-Chelnsford Scheme of 1919, in which the larger eh:re of autonony 
ves grinted to Indis with the correeponding proni ee of much greater autonony 
upon the eveceasful termination of the trial period of ten yerrs, 
this grant in sel f-governnent has been received with varying degrees of 

Batil ofaction by the differmat parties is no nore than ul be expected and 


J. K. Oldhom makes this conmenty 


"an Engliehnan who cots hingel?f with the ailncerest 
intenticne to learn by reading and conversation wat 
Indians went is quickly ande aware that the greatest 
divergences of view exiots on vital queeticns, He 
finds forms of Government ardently adwocsted by 
one Section of Indian opinion which he has every 
reaton to believe wuld be unacceptable to other 
eecticne of the population and which If brought into 
operation wuld in all probetility be opposed by 
them vith »rmed force. Decpoest of divietcns is the 
predoninance of religious intereste, as Hr, Ghandi 
| has clearly recognti sed, over connon political interests. 
Even unrea:TVed eynpathy with the national aepf ration 
of the people of India dennot obseure the fat theft 
India is on the road to naticonhood but is not yet « 
nation, 


This national experience is one thet has had its echo in the 


dae been the conccloumness of integrity as an organized body with the | 


natural eequence of an inet tence upon a- greater Wiese in determining the 


Racial lines have been dram more tengely, and greater 


That 


— 


Olches, J. Hes Chri e ti ani ty and the Race Problem, p. 128 


policies affecting the niecton work. The following quotation will eos how 


intimately related are political conscicumeee and Nieacion conecicuenesst 


"The events whiob led up to and culsina ted in the 
Punjab Diorders certainly geve rice to & very 
considerable racial eantagonian, which affected the 
relations between the Chrietian niscionaries and 

the Indian oo untl ty dect te the clogeness with 

mh! ct many nie onartes have identified theneelves 
with the people of India, This tension, though not 
uagunlly felt as between individual aiecdionary and 
the individual Indien was y t apparent when either 
dealt with the other eee. As regords religious 
antzgont an the evidence is eonemhat puzzling, Fut 
the writer i6 convinced that there has been « 
coneideratle increace in the antipathy of Huhannedanes 
to Chriestianity and its reprecentaticons - this as a 
result of the Khilefat agitation. There were, gore 
over, very olear nan festatlone among the Hindus 
during the Punjab rio te of anti- Ie Aonary feel ing. 1 


and againet this background again stande much of the racial contrct of the 
Indi ah Church. It is « eituation that muet be borne in aind in our advance 
to the general ei tuation in the Church with ite deeire for « larger and 
more determin ng wice in the neaeage of Christi ani ty. 

Of more recent date are three factors that deserve a pacging come 


nent for they have soul ded the opinions of the lover of the votberlend, 


— — — — — 
— — — — 5 + my 
1e 


conecilously and uncoseeiously. The fret of these factors is the Indi vn 
National Congrees, The firet conference was called for December 25th, to 
the Siet, 1985, and the objects of the conference were ste ted thus: 


*To enable all the most cerneet laborers in the cause of the 


— 


| 


1. Alen, Roca: Recent Folitiocal Events in India and their Relation to 
A nelons, Ps 58 - 


50 eounded the call to the conference and the following excerpt gives an 


eotimnate 


in the cause of the nation to becone pereonally known 
to ach other; and to digscuss and decide upon the 
political operations to be undertaken during the 

om aul ug year. Indirectly this conferemce will for 
the gorm of « national perliemnent and if properly con- 
quoted will conetitute in a fe yours an uneneverable 
reply to the asser tles that India is etill wholly unfit 
for any form of representative institution. 1 


of ite scope and influence as even by an Indian naticnalliot: 


The Indian National Congroes erke an important 


5 


And © has been the record of the Indian Wational Congress. A vehicle of 


— — 


nationalietic expreeaion which has been growing in recognition by both 


epoch in the history of British rule in India. 

Apart from the question of reforms with ich it 

is immediately concerned it is engaged in a nuch wider 
and nobler taa for which it has already laid a fairly 
lid foundaticn - the tack of nation buildiag in 
Indi a after the nodel of modern Europe, Coming into 
contact with Veeteorn people and Veotern cul ture the 
Indi an nind could not full to expand in the direction 
of Veatern ideas and inetitlutions, It is as inposcible 
for one civilization, ether superior or inferior, to 
cone into touch with another civiligegation without in- 
folding its om characteriotics, as it 10 inpoecdible 
for one vessel to throw ite evarch-light upon ano ther 
without expozing the om broad outlines to the gaze of 
the latter. A barbarous race nay becone extinet:t - but 
tw civilized people coning into close contact are in 
spite of all differences and conservati e bound to 

coal esee and act and react upon each other. The euper- 
ior nay donlnate the inferior; but it cannot transform 
it al together; while the latter, however vigoroualy it 
nay 8trug:le to naintain its peculiar identity is bound 
gradually and oven unconeciougly to imbibe and ain 
late either for better or for worse, cone of the pro- 
perti es of the former, "2 


— — — 


1. Croes, C. N. P. 1 The Development of Sal f-verunent in India, 1856-1914 


p. 135 


2. Hasundar, rike Chara: Indian National Ewlution, p. 5 


Furopean and Indian, the Congresse has cone to be. 
A Second factor that hes etinulated a gol f-congciouemness within 
the Chriotian communi ty is the organization of the unis Party in 1912, 


Secking to bind together for communal ends their corelizionists. It has 
played an inportant role in uniting the MKualins of Indis during the period 
of the Var, and ale in the amore rocent Khalifat agi tation precipitated 

by the ries of the heterodox Young Turk Party, The conceasicns nade to the 
Kueclins in the Reform Scheme is 4 align of the goverment! e recognition of 


a united community and thus of the wrk of the Wualim League. 


ww 


As « corellery of the te preceding novenents comes the effort 
toward the Hindu-TYualin unity, A quotation from Mr. Mandi places the eue 


ol earl] yt 


at then does the Hindu-Mabosedean Unity cone! ot in end how can 
1t be dest pronoted? The anewer is einple. It coneiets in our 
having a common purpe se, a common goal, and common eorrous. 

It is dest promoted by cooperating to reach a conmen goal, by 
eharing one another's corrows and by mutual toleration, A common 
al wo have. e wieh this great country of ours to be greater 
and bel f-goveraing. Ve have enough corrows to Share. And today 
oveilng that the MNabomnedans are deeply touched on the question 
of the Khalifat and their ease ie qust, nothing can be 60 
powerful for Manning Habonneden fricndebip for the Hindu as to 
give his whole hearted support to the Mahomneden claim. To 
amount of drinking out of the eeamne cup or dining out of the 
sene bowl, can bind the tw together as this help in the Kbali- 
fat question. And muturl toleration is a neee ty for all tine 
and for all reaces....ALL the quarrels between the Hindus and 

the Maboanedans have ari een from each wanting to force the 
other to Me view, 1 


—— — — — „„ — 


1. Ghendi, NW. k. 1 Hindu-Vahomnedan Unity, Young India, February 25, 1920 


And acaint 


There can be no doudt that cueceseful nom-cooberation 
depends as nuch on Hindu-Huglia Unity as on non-violence, 1 


There can be no doubt of the eincerity of Mahon taa Ghandi in bis ingi stence 


upon this unity as a bond of knitting the folk of India together, But the 


Christie community is acking why it ehbould not be Hinda-Muclin-Crioetian 
unity, and rightly an, 

The third factor in aoulding a natdlonsalietie epirit is the con- 
nolounmnens of the eoxtetence of « race (brown) other than the ruling ai to 
race, The riewry of the yellow rece represented by Japen over the white, 
represented by Rugsia, opened a new chapter in race @onacioueness for the 
folk of Aae. The vielon of a new world opened before the eyes of the 
hoilatio, and hopes long deferred gcemed to take Shape. Of this F. B. Fiber 
wro tot 

"&1nee 1905 there has been an eabryonic Pan-Acia which could 

easily noecume formidable proporticns, In the long geucceecion 

of civilizations, this ie the white man's day. Ethnologioste 

prophesy that the next nay be the brow man! s, ** 

Al though Ur. k. T. Paul, the Secretary of the T. . 0. A. of Indie, in an 
addrees delivered in Chicago in 1924, said: 


"yo the people of India - vers ebocked that Japan had 
otooped to the level of the Lest in using foroe," 


the fact reaaines that the event attracted coneiderable attention and was 
productive of an acpiration that, united with the national congcioueness 


—— I ** —— 
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ari ang from the Indian National Congrees and from the Wuclin League, 


has epelled « nov day for Indie. 

ach are the forces that have been at play upon the thinking and 
reading people of India, A point has been well nade by Edvyn Bevan in 
obeerving that aid thene di oturbanoes the great sass of the villagers @ 
on about their wrk, your in, yer out, struggling to wreet. a harvest from 
the much tilled il. 1 But the years of agitation have not passed without 
creating an ataoephere of varest that has permeated to the noot accluded 
village. The air of India today is eurcharged with a apirit of unrest 


engendered largely by the recent activity of the national volunteers, & 


uidoepread and yet © quiet was this propaganda that whole diostriots 
qui ckrened as to «a nagic touch and flamed in dieturbing perei otence, an exam 


ple of which-is the ld Mang of 1921, And this epirit of a nov day 
for the Kotherland ourges overynhere., 


and South India, with her larger percentages of literate population 


and her better educational facilitics whereby the youth has ben filled 
for official life wore largely than is the ease in other ecctions of India, 
has felt the pul ee beating nore vigoroualy, Beneath the quiet eurface of 
the daily routine, « powerful epirit is alouly gathering nonentun and G1 g- 
nity, quibily but eaurely pervading the vatious walks of life, oo that the 


hi erareby of Engliehnan, Brabkman, Sydre, and outeaste has yielded 0 
regine to a recial conocioumess and at tines to « racial antipathy. 


— 


— — ͤr— 
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It is inevitable that the Indian urch, with its large pearomtage 
of literacy and highly educated nenberahip, ohould be found io the eurging 
tide of national. With the national background, of which mention bas 
deen nede, and with the peculiar relationehip that it bears to « foreign 
el ement, this ohurch presente a vital experinent in the great national a- 
tlon proces, the suess of whieh will give to it « place of unique leaders 
ip for India, while failure will tend to cotroange more vitally and con- 
pletely the conmunity from the land of ite birth. The process of Indiani- 
sation within the Chrintian Church against the background of naticnali an 
on the one hand, and of foreign heritage on the other, brings to « focus 
the poecibilitioes of cul tural fuaion and of the accinilation of achievements 
of one race by ens ther through the channels of revaluation and reinterprote- 
Goa. The tac of the Chrietian Church, If it ic to play its part in the 
national life of India, is to interpret the heritages of the Leet that have 


cone With the foreign niecdtlonaries, and to incorporate these clements in 


the national fabric of « people, dose history reaches into the aillenatuns, 
but is again wakening to present day international opportuni ties, 


CHAPTER 11 
THE MISSION INSTITUTION 


Gossel followng the weatern flag planted in trip on the 
Shores of India arrived the epiritual conquerors prepared to enter upon 
the fields now opened, Territorial conquest Seeed to have as its cor- | 
ollary the planting of the eyabol of the Church and the claim of the 18 
dabi tante of the lend for the Chrietion religion. At tines it took the 
form of « formal procedure herein the church wuld recognize the rights 


of « nation to nes territory on condition that the Church were accorded 


its rights therein, This een to have been the arrangement as deal gned 
in the Papal Bull with ich the representatives of the King of Portugal 


entered South India in 1502, In commenting upon their wrk James HK. The- 


burn writes: 


The Portuguess adopted the policy of introducing 
the Chrietian religion among their eubJeoots in 
their eastern poaceecions by the ues of arte of 
various kinds, but nore eepecially by the direct 
exerci ee of authority, and they ooemed to neot 
with « large ueccure of nominal uss. But 

the change which took place both in individuals 
and communi ties was chiefly external, and in moot 
cases where compul don had been used, the firet 
opportunity for diecarding the nev faith was 
eagerly enbraced, 


any account of the carly Roman Catholie ie ones 
in India wuld be very inconplete which did not 
acl gn a prouinent place to the fancus Jesuit 

apo sul e, Francis Iavier. The catrocr of this 
extreordinary nen was renarktable but his wrk ws 
ouperficial in the entre. . . . e found no di ffi- 


eulty in collecting large andi ences, aracd as he 
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ms with royal authority, and when he went | 
forth into the etrects with a bell to eunnon the 
people to cone forth to his gervioces he never 
failed to net with « pronpt roepones, 1 


and again from the gane wwthor deccribing the nethods of the eane pioneer 


in aileadonary activity: 

Tn Me later days, Lavi er & far yielded to the 

temptation to adopt Sheer force in nalntaining 

the authority of the Church and advancing his 

interests, that he wrote to the Pope adrising 

that a branch of the Inquieition, then newly 

e#tablioched in Europe, ehould be cot up in India, 

and this terrible expedient was actually adopted, 

but not until after his death. *? 

Under of rounotances much as these it requires no stretch of the ineagination 
to eurnli oe the attitude of the people of India, That there seeed to be an 
inevitable union between the State end the religion of the dest was clear 
to all and eapecially forceful to thoge who chaneed to fall beneath ite 
ay. There is no doubt that tone of the antipathy toward Cbri sti i ty 
today nay be treced to an enterpriss that tore upon its orest the eynbol 
of orvehing force and oruelty. 

A eecond contact with the destern world in aisicnary annals occurred 
in the arrival at Tranquebar on the eastern east of South India of tw 
Dani eh nieclonaries, While they too were backed by the protection of the 
Government their approach was much more cucceasful, only to be curbed by 
the officials in charge of the eottlement, thus presenting a dress of tragic 


di fferenoes between profession and practice in representatives of « foreign 


— 
—— 8 
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power. 1 And thus was introduced a Second chapter in the contact of the 
Orient with the Oecidental culture: a chapter that told of divergent 
Standards and intereets coning into ecricus confliot. The effect of euch 
a dioplay could aal be imagined as one thinks of the Oriental else f- 
ing all the Veoterners in one category, either as bearers of arned foros, 
In WM ch case the efficacy of the noceage of goodwill wuld be di ccounted; 


or as bearers of kindnees and gooduill in which ease sudden di atilugton- 
nent wuld follow be break down the bonds of friendehip and to wngender 
hatred of the bitterest aort., And both of the reamlte did follow, 

There epreng up a third type of aiccionary enterprise which 
Preeident Golidge characterizes as one of the soest Christian things in 
organi ned Cart oti ani ty: | 

It is this epirit which fron the beginning gave 

to the Goepel of christ its poser over the hearts 

of nent, For it is the evzence of Christen othics 
and epirituality thet those who have ones felt 


their full wnepiration are thereafter enlieted 
in carrying these blecaings to all e need them, *Z 


The epontaneous gence of rewponeibility for the soul e of a dwelling in 
lands that have cone under the evey of the polittical power of one's nation, 
of of a nation with which one's nation has points of approach, narks the 
nodern period of aiecionary activity, and in a truer cee this apirit 

das been the bearer of the culture of the dest. And it is to the Micelon 
as an inoti tution that we wuld turn out attention, noting its organization, 


its everere in gaining d response on foreign coil, and the cultural bert tages 


— RT 


1. Thoburn, J. 1. 1: The Chriotian Conqueet of India, p. 156 
2. Preeident Colidge: Address of Vol cone - Foreign Ni e:iton Conference, 
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that have deen carried over to become a factor in the indigenous church life, 
a. The Viealonary Organization 


ia the days when denoninationali aboans not pronounced 
and moot antagonietic amongs the Chrietians at hone, the 
London Ni ecdonary Society was started with the ai gnificant 
nane of Mi eatonary Sooiety, end embraced in its con- 
ati tueney nenbers of various and oppoeed ecctions of the 
Chureh of christ, ee occloeailasti cal and theological 

ad fferences were suf fle ent to keep then nder at hone, 
but whos cone tien of the nature of the aiecdonary en- 
terpri se was euch that they could and did unite in wrk 
' abroad, The bond of uniſon was the counon decire to give 
to the heathen that ri eh evengeli cel life of whichthey 
ore eonon participators. Wheat they looked for in Weir 
ai ovionari es was not theology but epi ri tual experience, 1 


ith sch high ideals and & true to the vanity of the Church, « Phrase that 
sene moot dern in its use, etarted the rodern ors of aiecionary activity. 
Men san the wi len of rieing above the pettinoss of human differences to &« 


glorious oballenge - but the vieon faded abortly and sen were count ecioned 


to go to the lands across the gon with « far narrower neacage and a gore 
carefully guarded theological roll. The ingietence of the eupporting en- 


at tuency in the homeland, as other wcietics of ni eciconary activity oprang 
into exi st.en0e under the otinulation of The Micelonary Sooiety®, booune con 
tered upon the pronul gaticn of a epecific category of tenets. The exclugive 
aspects of denominationaliem entered the one great venture of the modern 
church that had promi cod unity and conity. And to the fore in the annals 


of the nieclonary activity cones the prozclyter, Of hin and his wrk 
Dr. Bernard Lucas epeaket | 


Ld —— —̃ —„— — 


1. Loca, Bernard: Our Tack in Indi a, p. 18 


"The doninating idea of the procelyti ot is the advancement 
of his om particular religion, To the Jew it was Ierael 
and the glory accruing to Iereadl from the accoecione be 
could bring, which dominated his propaganda, To the hr 

Men procelytiot it is the Church to which he belonge and the 

glory accruing to that urch. This does not of Sursee om 

elude a real concern forthe welfare of the proeclyte; but this 

wel fare, both epiritual and temporal is conceived of and 

ained at, through had by necns of the religious organization 

to which the proeclytiot belongs....ind as a rocult of this 
coneeption his efforts are all directed to eceparate the out- 

aider from the religious thought and feeling in which he was 

born and brought up, and attach hin to wheat he nakes no f- 

fort to conecal is an entirely ned and foreign religion. 

There can in his judgment be no gain to his religion without 

a corresponding lose to the reli gion from which the proselyte 

ones. «...Bolloving as he invariably does that his om religion 

has been finally fixed and determined for all tine he ingiote 

on the unregcerved acceptance of its creed, and ritual and 
organization, Without euch an acceptance on the part of the 
proecelyte, his acceeaion icht introduce herog and schi an, N 
and from Me unaitigated evil the religion must be ecrupulouely 
guarded, "1 


And likewl ce fron modern annals cones &« parallel reazaget 


Wo have ale « country's obligation to proclaim the Goapel 

of the erucified and ri teen Obrist to the Christless millions 

in India. There is « lukewarmness in preaching for an ianedi ate 
verdi ot and for an unoond!i tional eurrender in nany quarters. 
There is a denand from without that is net with traitorous 

aqui essen fron M thin the fold of the Chrietian minietry in 
India, that we abandon our effort to procelyte fron Hindui e 

and Ial es and be content to nerely proclaim the ood news of 
the Gp epel , *2 


Tus reads an excerpt from an address delivered at a Conference of one of 


the cburches (a denoninational organization wth headquarters in Aeri ea 
but carrying on nieaLonary work in India). And the writer of the articles 


— — — m—— —— wet 


1. Lucas, Bernard: Our Tack in India, pp. 7-9 
2, The Chrietian Patriot, April 12, W224 


in the paper nakes the following comment indicative of the trend of nodern 
thought on the nattert 


The Bi chops repudi ate with indignation the demand that 
organi zed prozely tian echould be given up and that Chrietian 
mi octonaries ahould be content to follow in the froteteps of 
Heir Haster, who wont about doing god. Ve nay tell the 
Hod Bichops that they are entirely niotaken in their inter- 
proetetion of this dad. Tee who nake it do not went 
that onote ebould be preserved and that riet ni ty echould 
be einply one nore aste among the many, On the contrary, 
it is well-rnom that this is what the proeedlyti ung nethod 
has real ted in at the present dy. . . Sone of the 1 
elonaries who have understood the denand rightly and eought 
to moet it aynpatheti cally are one of the finest Christi en 
men in Indie at the preseat day, de nay tell the Biehops 
that, mhether they like it or not, they will have to give 
up organi sed proselyti e cooner or later from cheer neces ei ty, 1 


And perhaps of Ai fi eant noment is the fact that a report of « repreogen- 
tative group, conpoeed of Indien Chrietians and niciconaries who conaidered 
the question of progclyti on as over ageinet angel la, was presented to 
the Yadras Chri ot an Guneil end finds place in the Christian Patriot, © 

It was cocasioned by the diecuazion that aroge upon "an alleged kidnapping 
of 6 Hindu young wn in oiroumetances of euch alleged seereey as to lead 
to an outburst of hostile eri Hei a of ni eclonary mothods and motives on 


| the part of Hindu papers“, Thus the i cue between the objectives of the 
mi octonery tac oxiots as vitally as it did in the years gone by. 
The following quotaticn places the aatter in a fair setting 


*The miecicnary problem in India which confronts the 
Church of Chriet is by far the greatest tack to wich 


1. The Chriotian Patriot, April 12, 1924 
E. Ibid, July 12, 1924 


he had Mtherto set hor hand, This is due not to the 
extent of the field to be nagel i sed but to its nature} 
not to India's aillicns who need to be reached, but to 
India's religious aind and ul which need to be touched. 
The mic slonary problem in India presente peculiar di ffi- 
cul Mee which need apecial trea tat, booms India is 

a contributor and «a very great contributor to the reli- 
glous evolution of the race. The Hindu's religion, 
whatever it nay be, is not eomething which he has ob- 
tained fron outside but eonothing which he bas developed 
from within, Tt is as ud a part of bis as bis brain 
and heart are « part of his phyeioal fraue. It ehbould a 
never be forgotien thit India has produced religicns, 

She has never accepted them, If India's religious vi- 
tality thereforr is to be approved, it can only be by 
means of nouriehaent adapted to its religious consti ty- 
Mon wich it can abeord and acciailets not by any eurgi- 
cal operation which is dangerous if not fatal, to the 
life which is eought to be developed. Her history bons 
that Proelytien pure and elnple has been a failure as fur as 
India berself is concerned, Hindus nay be provelyti zed 
as indeed they have been but India never, 1 " 


But from the early ingsiotence upon a Spec fie category of tenets 
and certain theolegioal dognas there arose the Ki aalon Organization 
which is thus defined by Dr. Fleaing: 


That in the econonic realm has led to the organization 

of men for industry and bucinees, has in the reals 

of evangelinzation led to the formation of etrong aggressive 

do di os of guperintendents called Higcicne®* (in general all 
the foreign ni ecloneries under appointment by a gl ven Eoard 
within epecified territorial linkts are organized into 6 
definite adaini strati vo body called a Heston). Theoe by 

the use of western funds have eaployed large numbers of 

local agents in a way that to the growing indigenous chureh 
dene Ane et like an exploiting of their country for christ. ”? 


It became the organized body of tranaioazcion to the Lndigenous communi ty 


— 
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in India of the funds and of the cul ture of the Veetern conetituent bodies 
of denominations, This then orcated a oituation of an adninietretive 
oharacter for there were particulars that could not be hand ed by the 
Church entire in the hone land, in natters of detail in the foreign policies 
and necessary adjuotnaents, This led to the creaticn of the Foreign Wieson 
Boards, And the relaticonehip thus ouvotailned acoumed this formulat 


Rome } Indigenous 
Church )- - - Board - - - Miczicn - - -(Intim 
conti tuency) ( Chureh 

1 


And while the method of control varied with the church goverament of the 


eupporting coneti tueney this general relaticonahip was sustained. The 
supporting coneti tutney determined « policy which it instructed tte Board 
to conmunicate to the organ! zed body of its representatives on the field, 
the Hieclon, whoee dity it wes to carry it out, and, if needs be, to 1 
po s it upon the indigenous chureh. The indigenous church became a far 
as practice went, « colony of the home church ite eccleadiasti cal ayotene 
and its governnent having deen trenapleanted fron the hone dave, * 

had under conditions euch es these, the barcst outline of which 
nerves to give echape to the el tuation, there has developed « progreecively | 
conpl ex organi satten briefly cuniari ted in the address of the Rev. 1. I, | | 


Chamberlain, in response to the Greetings of Foreign Del ogstes to ths 


— 
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1. Baker, A. G. 1 Leeture on the Introduction to Niszons 
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Fore gn Heston Gnference recently beld in Waebingtont 


"It is interesting to note eomething of the progress 

of the work of the nileclconary eociotics in the United 
States and Canada. In 1644 when the firet report was 
nade regarding our wor, the Unt ted States was credited 
with 900 niectconaries and an incone from the diet es 
operating of 6800, 000. oo. In 2900 at the ting 

of the accembly of the Ecumenical Wnference in New 

York, the cocieties of the United States and Canada 

vere credited with 5000 alodonaries and an inoonme of 
approximately $7,000,000.90, In 1910 at the ascembling 
of the rld Hi ecionary Conference in Edinburgh these 
North Anerican eocieties that are welconing the represen- 
te tives fromkurope today were ere ted at th-t tine with 
mi 8cicnaries numbering 7000 end an incone of approxi- 
nately $18,000,000,00, Today there is placed upon our 
tablos a report which ehows thet the woioties of the 
United States and Caaada are maintaining approximately 
1,000 nt oclonaries in the aiecion fields of the wrid 
with an income at their diepoeal of more than 
$40,000,000,00, *l 


This certainly is « etrikingly impressive figure when viewed in 


pho acpect of a much of « Western culture being taken to meet an Oriental 
oul ture, or at least such a here of dhe total figure as finds ite way to 
Oriental lands, For there is no gaineayilng the fact that Oeci dental 
pereannel and noans carry with then « cul ture whose effect can be econ, 

to cone conelderable extent, in the review of the institutions that have 
grom upon the Aeon fields where euch expendi ture of tine and won 
hes been nade. The figure represents however the value that North Aneri- 


ound place upon their contribution in nen and money to carry a essa 


— * —— 
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1. Report of the Foreign Nieslons Gnference - Nachington, Rev, . I. 
Cheamberlaing Ph. D, p. 98 


ef goodwill to lands lees richly Messed, and for whom theo people of this 
continent feel a reeponeilbility, e will not pacs on to notice the 
responses that are nade on the fields to the efforts of the Lestern 


repreaentatives of hrt sti aul ty. 


b. The Indigenous Chureh 


*"Syupathy is « requieite to oed power, Only in w far 
as man understands other people and thus enters into the 
Ute around hin has he any effective existence; the lese he 
has of this the more he is a ere animal, not truly in con- 
tact with bun life. And if he is not in contact with it 
he can of course have no power over 1. 4 perten of 
definite character and purpose who comprehends our way of 
thought is eure to exert power over us. He cannot altogether 
be res! sted; becauee if he under stands us he can nake us 
underetand him, through the word or the eymbol, which both 
of us connect with the common eentiment of idea; =" thus 
by conmmunio*»ting an impulee he can move the will. 


Profestor 0. K. Cooley pay or rey not have bad in mind the realm of 

eul tural contacts but accuredly it is 4 portrayal of the neoting of a cul- 
ture from the weet, represented in the nieclonary, and the culture of the 
east, — bs Indi aan. The niscionary cane u th a neecage of 
friendlinoes and eyapathy, determined to give hincelf to « life of Serwiee 
among & people whogse language it was his first duty to naster. Ne cane 
that he ai cht enter into as clogs and intimate « relationehip with the 
folk of Indis as was pose ble and he realized that the nedium of language 


0 often a barrier between races that creates supi done and hatreds, 


* „„ 
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nut becones his avenue of appronch, The firet for years of his Servi ee 
are therefore carnestly dewted to the acquieiticn of a neanes of decent 


communi es tion., And this coupled with the wealth of the cul tural benefits 


attendant upon thy representative of the weet in the form of comparative 
wealth, of nethods of the effective control of hitherto di sastrous forces 
euch as famnines, diseases, and oven catraci an fron the ruling bodies, 
opened doors for the nigelonary to neke a real appeal to the folk of 
Indi a. 

But the meslonary did not cone as the firet representative of the 
weatern oul ture nor did he at all tines di epley the better Ade of that 
oul ture, nor nake the utmost effort to disarn the end cen that had been 
aroueed of viewing the ailoeicnary effort as but another neans for the con- 
trol of the country, This, together with the fact that cone of the 
ni oefonaries found thengel ves unable to net the better lasse upon an 
cual footing intelleotually and thereby win « regpect that wuld warrant 
friendehip, rewulted in tw different effoots upon the people. The higher 
0a0tes, e % el life and statue was eantiofactory, were mul ion and 
di otant for they felt that the otandards of the niecionary meant &« logs of 
the pact, and that for them was of too great value to 10 60. For the out- 
onste, cruched beneath the wl ght of the whole cociael hierarchy, with no 


otatus and ne approach to tour eee of justi ce, the coming of the friendly 


— 
„ 0 — 
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and oympathetic nm! eclcnary neant an opening of a new world and the progmnce 
of a real friend, He felt that which J. N. 01dhen bas % fittingly stated 
as the key to the racial af uation: 


— 


"Fri endehip is the key to mutual understanding between races. 
2 long as ster race renailns an abetrecticn, its noods, its 
attitudes, its hardebips, its wrongs, nay leave ne unno ved; 
boo = e look different when they belong to or happen to « 


And the attitude of the nieclonary towerd the needy outeaste receul ted in a 
friendly attitude on the part of the outeaste to the nigslcnary first, 

and later to his Sede For in this reletionebip be geined sel f-recpeet, 
recognition amonget his fellows, and an avenue of approach to the posters 
that ruled, for eurely his friend, the ul Nn influence with the 


Judge or the revenue officer, or the Collector of the Dietriot who con- 
trolled the repair of the local tenk or irrigation di teh. 

reo ver the Christi an Church nade en appeal to the religious 
longings of the outeaste, an clement th:t io worth of note in pacaing, 


as indicative of the response nade to the niecionary and his zesse. Of 


this Bi chop Whitehead peak et 


to the Outeastee, three great truths which their belief in the 
village deities epecially prepares then to accept:- 
a. Mret the truth of the exiotence of an onni- 
potent God of infinite love, the creator of all 
mankind, a truth which stande out in vieid and 
ot:rtling contract to their belief in a gultitude 


of evil or ill-teapered epirite al ways ready is 
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1. 01dhem, J. . ri ti ni ty and the Race Problen, p. 235 


The Ori stien urch thus brings to the villagers, and eapecially 


do them harm, with no euperior power to control then. 


d. Second, the truth of the unf versal redemption fron 
Ain and the great gift of direct perewnal access to 
an alnighty, all-loving God through Jesus Chrict, 
This truth otends in equally etriking contrast to the 
poor and nigorable communion with « petty local deity 
offered through the blood of their animal ancrifices, 


©. And thirdly, there is the great truth of the 
equality of all men in God's eight and the universal 
dro therhood of man, It is a truth very dialy fore- 

ahadowed in the rites of their prinitive cult; tut in 

the Christien Church it stende out as the very egcence 
of the Gpepel nerenge, And it is a necvage that makes 
a powerful appeal to the hearts of the domtrodden 

and depressed. *l 


It was but a normal coneequence of the appeal of « cul ture that 
offered eatiefactions of nanbood, of statue for the femily, and of relief 
from the endl oos appeasing of =« perchance outraged deity, that eapecially from 
among the outcastes there ebould have bean u ready response., But ecapecially 
pointed was their response men the facilities for the education of their 
ohildren, and that in the lore of the sweet, was offered, Wr 


"Whatever digslikce and di gapprobation may be pressed concerning 
the creed, ewocial life, and exclus: veness of the ruling 
&nglo-Samn gase, there is eomething in the 1ifg,of the 
foreigner which to the native is at ones the objeot of adnire- 
tion and a voluntarily accepted problea for solution. It is the 
daily 1ife end node of living indicated by the rde, "higher 

of vilizeation®.... Thus there is anong the natives a ease eco 
longing to inprove their temporal condition“. 


ad when this opportunity was accorded to bave their children eceated in the 


dane school with children of other castes and to study the cane cul ture, 
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the thermonoter of their el f-roepect rote. It rocut ved but enall urging 
to have large numbers accept the ready road to a bigher life, 

4 And closely aligned with thees opportunities there wore the 
chances for enployment for their children, The influence of the ai esLonary 
wth the ruling elasces wuld aic in eecuring government poste, and further- 
nore teachers were needed in the niection school e and other eitusticons among 
the agents employed by the seien. Thus devaleped « dependence upon the 
mi ssLonary and the mi aeton for life iteelf in deny instenees a procedure 
that tended to pauperinze the indtcencus church, This condition of affeirs 
is dewniled in an article appearing in the Christian Potricot, whore after 
comparing this type of peternaliem with thet wherein the indigenous church 
asoumed the poaition thet it Pobould pay thetr om expennee, neoeting all the 
expenci ture required for bose ailsslunary wrk, for Chrivtian education and 


for church benewl ences, without receiving pecuniery aid for theee purpo 60s 


from foreign mieelonary oel ett es“, the church cited "was foptered by 1 
bonaries who took auch pity on the relative po ver ty of the people of the 
country, that they did not encourage the new eonverte or the nes churches 

to aorume any coneidereble are of the financial burden wen with regard to 
their current oxpen6e8.....The conduct of these niecloneries encouraged 
native Christi ens to look upon the Chrietian life and church 1ife as one of 


dependence upon the munificence of foreign beneficieries, The result bas 
deen to dal ey the development of native leaderahip for the denonination, 


for ines the sense of reeponeibility for economic vel fare was not develped 


the sal f-reliant and aulf-rocpecting epirit necessary to od leadership 
nas alas alen in nanifoesting 1teel f. 1 

And fron this tuation ere followed tw results of extrone 
inportance. The firet of these is the conplets organization of the indi- 
genous oburch along lines with which the former were noost eonversant 
and which they felt certain wuld wrk, But both the church aa m organi- 
zation and the institution of 1 clergy were foreign to the genius of the 
people, and were thus adopted at the direction of the foreign =! eclonartes 
without rent ing the full {import of these factors that have eotranged the 
Christi en Church from their fellowcoountrynen, The puree strings Ootermined 
the advance and the points het were to receive ewhacils and oconaequently the 
dependent factor in the indigenous church sad little, Iz, however, that 
little that it did expres was not in conformance with the beet judgment of 
the controlling Mestoa, the ruling body and the channel of reference to 
the done conetitutney, advreres oriticien and conetines oven loes of enploy- 
nent followed, 

The aecond recult lay in the type of control that esse to be excr- 
oi ned ns the agency of the Hsaon grew. From the perenal, moticnal, pri- 
nary control as interpreted by Professor H. 0. Cooley? the type of control 
passed to the more formel, inperewnal, officiel control known as a Secondary 
group control. This was perhaps inevitable under the greeter coupl ei ty 


art eing from inereacing numbers in the agency and in the church neaberedip, 


1. Du er 8p, E. G. e The Christi en Patriot - o rei en Mi 8eLvns - A ainortty 
2. Cooley, H. 0. 1 Social Organizations. 
Faris, Hletortht Lectures on Scial Catrol 
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The fact briefly stated was thus stated by an Indian when he remarked that 
there were nov niescnaries, *who knew not Joseph“, And as « factor in this 
relationship that left to cotrangements or at least distant acquaintancechips, 


there entered, at least for « larger number of the nl 88lonaries, the 


Government correapondence that became a noececatty in the educational and 
ned! cal depertaments, wherein Governaent supervision was demanded, This in- 
troduced a racial congcicoueness that the per tonal friendliness and interest 


had been able to subserge. J. NH. Oldban epeaks of this in this way: 
Cx. 

*The true life of & man is tht of « perton in relation 
mth other per&ns, One of the grevtest ovils from which we 
suffer today is thet modern Society with ite inoreacing or- 
gani zation, ite imperevnal methods of dealing with men in 
the nase, and its substitution of the relaticns of groups 
with groupe for tote of individuals with individuals is 
tending to make life mechanical anc rob us of our humznity.,., 
The courtesy produced by natural feeling di sappears and in 
its place, cones a behavior which chows entire indifference, 
even though it is decked out mor» or les in a code of 
mann ere. . Thie dehumenitzing of humen life is ecepecially 
narked in the relations between different races. The indivi- 
duel becomes nerged and entirely lost in the nase. If we 
"ih to live in the wrid as Chris tiene and to oreante the 
conditions of true oitizenahip we nust learn as nen to enter 
into relations uittuen.%- 


This eurvey of the relationships between the lesterner and the 


Indian brings us to the coneideration of ths weetern heritages which were 


trensferred to the Church itself. These are factors which bear upon their 
very surfaces the inprees of the more powerful cul ture and are the narks 
by which the Gris tiene of Indis are known, They are the features that 


have narked the Ghrietian community as Separate from the Hindu not only, 


1. 01dhanm, J. Hot Christi ani ty and the Race Probl en, p. 218 
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but as Separated from the Indian national life, and standing thus in con- 


trast to the HNuelim which while separate fron the Hindu, is yet accorded 
the fellowehip of nationallien, 

The dl ecuesion has been and will be linited to the indigenous 
ohurohes as eetabligched in the nodern era of niedocnary enterpri ee. However, 
one of the outetanding features of the Syrian Church bose annals reach 
back into the fourth century, is its non-Indian form of government and its 
present exclusiveness, even toward nenbers of other Chrietian bodies, 

It wuld present a Separate study in ited8df for there appear to be evidences 
of a long struggle at peee:rvaticon and purity which has created the very 
attitude nentioned above, yet producing within the conmunity a et nxcellent 
type of virile 1ife and character. Only recently have there ari een indi- 
oaticns of « etithing within the church for « greater contty vi th the other 
Chriotian bodies. The wore progressive youth of the church having cone 

into closs intinacy with the Chrietiens of other bodies at the colleges and 
in the student camps, are preselng the natter of negotiaticne tovard inter- 
communion and affiliation with the larger body of Christi ens in South India, 
and such a unfon wuld be very aocceptable'to the amsjority of the bodies now 


working in adjoining areas, It was, however, conti dered wise to eit the 


di seuseion of the position of the Syrian Church for it too is viewed by the 


non-Chri sti ene as not Indian, but as a separate order residing in India. 


0. The Veetern Heritages of the Indian church. 
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Reference has already been nade to the nearly unrestreined band 
of the foreign mi evlonary in traneplanting the mnothods and yet with which 
he was ost familiar to Indian tome and villages in the eotablieshment of the 
church. These heritages which resul ted alsost exclueively from the dominant 
power, 1.0, the poser that wielded the wealth and firected the expendi ture 
thereof, nay be grouped for the ecke pf precentation into tw nein categories 
- a. those connected wth the Church organization and ingetituticn as euch; 
and d. the custons affecting equipment and relaticnehips to other bodies. 
and yet it nust be borne in aind that the whole impact of the weetern 
oul ture oannot be os tege ri ed thus, Speaking of the weeternizing influence 
of the inpact of Chrietianity, Mee K. Sircar, makes the following ob- 
Bervationet 


"Tt is true that on the mole the present day Indian Christi en 
is more 'weetern' in his thinking, habi te, and cul ture than He 
fellow Hindu or Wuhannedan, Cone of this is a neceeesry result 
of the differences in religion, History proves that the impact 
of any tw naticnalilies is bound to produce modifications in 
the outlook and habits of both: these becone intensi fied when 
one nation accepts the religion of the other in place of its 
om, becaues in the early stages it is difficult to dietinguieh 
between religious cuetons and wealal traditions, The esterni - 
Ing“ or 'denationalizing' process was, therefore, not the reeul t 
either of deliberate effort on the part of the pioneer mi egLon- 
aries to niticonal characteriatices in their new converts or & 
pure accident, but rather « fact of hietory, Ia India it as- 
ouned a graver eignificance because here the eocial life of the 
people is & exclugively built upon a religious basis and alnoet 
all traditions, coustoms, and practices have s religious 
foundation. The new community thet was formed when the people 
of India began to accept the Chrietian faith, found theneel ves 
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turn turning away fron their om country-en to woetern Chriotiana: 
the latter extended their protecoticn to the nes group do in 
many cases, suffered much bardehip and pereccution at the hands 
of their om countrymen, Thus the nev Christian community became 
quite distinet and Separate. Cone of this icolation and keeping 
aloof was perhaps, necessary at the eorly stage in the Ife of 
the Chrietian church in Indis, and gay have been even definitely 
adopted as a policy in order to awid the ric of the new faith 
deing abeorded into the deeply rooted and long establ i hed Hindu 

religion - a wide and e colaotic as toe heave lready abeorbed 

an and Jaink on, *1 


from the gane author as affecting the church menberehip itealf: 


"The nov and infant Church erging fron song © pany akllicns 
of non-Chrietiaens hed « faint dietruet of all the oc el cugstones 
of their countrymen, and believed that as Christi ene it was not 
safe for then to continue in then not knowing when the eocial 
aapect nerged into the religious, Thus the little Indian church 
modelled iteelf upon the weetern ohurch in the belief that it 

nas Chrietian and not a woetern nodel, All that was weetern 

was then believed to have the eanotion of the Chrietian faith... 
In thoee deys through lack of well trained Indian non and wan 
the moet reaponuible poeiticns in ell Christian inetiwticns 
vere filled by weetern Chrietians, end naturally produced a 
weptoern tone and atmoepherse in the institutions anc helped to 
would then on weetern lines, The boys and girls trained in these 
inetituticns carried the sense eopirit into their bones and created 
further weoternizati-n in the communi ty, *Z 


Fron ci reumnstances such as theoe which played & large a part in 
the development of the early church in India, it is very easy to see the 
facility with which wetern cus tone and forms were adopted. But briefly to 
enumerate a for of these forms that have become the heritage of the indi- 
genous church, will eauffice to chow clearly the whole aspect of the church, 


Perhaps the one feature that ettracts attention is the eccleaiactical form 
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1. rear, ee K. 1 The Flace of Cbrieti en Ingtituticns in the Life of the 
Church, christien Fatriot, April 11, 1925 
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and organi zation, of elther the Epiecopelien type of government or the free 
type eavouring of the Preebyterian or Congregational form of government. The 
authority in the former etrict type wntinues to be the Lanbeth Conference, 
to which all natters are feferred for final action, while in the latter the 
General Body in the bone land, from whence cone the funds, diotutes the 
policies and becones the final court of appeal. Not only is the matter of 
ap sal one thot affects the miezdionary elone, but it is carried © far that 
vere a grievance advanced by an Indian which chould reach the highest court 
of appeal, the ease wuld have to be dried in the bone land, seriously affect- 
ing the judzment of the once as the plaintiff, unless he could epeak fluently 
in the Englieh Language, wuld address an audience that could not understand 
hin, Ferhaps bis address wuld have to be interpreted by the defendant, 
abould the Gefencant by a nisslonary. And all This supposee he had the 
courage and the funds to makes the trip to the land where dvelt the supporting 
con sti tueney of the Indian Church. I 

ano ther feature that strikes the attention is the liturgical forns 
that are used. These arc largely translations with an occasional concesaion 
to Indi en life, of the forme used in the hone churches, They embody the 
struggle ee in doctrine and denominaticnal differences through which the ewe» 
term wrid has fought its way but which nean little to the Indian church 
beyond the fact that the senberthip has grom up in this atacephere and thus 
has eenctioned the practices. And closely linked with this liturgy is the 


yum book, In one of the nost popular of theee hyan tooks, re 1s & na rł ed 


Ait eton detween the hynne, which are largely tranclations of the hyans of 
the western oburch, and the lyrics which are written with the ng of tho 
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Indian muslo, To get the full effect of this difference ene has but to hear 


the accendl ed congregaticn Ang both the hymn and the lyric; the hyan is 


oung With a studi ed preocieion even after yerrs of use, while the free abandon 


that cheraeteri ses the stuging of the Lyric bears eufficient teotinony to 
its adaptability. * 

ks one eteps into the vestibule of one of the tom churches to the 
ound of the ringing bell from the belfry, there greete hin a sene that 
reninds hin of the home land, Fons of benches on either Ade of the central 
Aale which leads to the altar in the Angl feen clurch or to the platform in 
the free churches, vet In an arched recess of ainply adorned naconry, or 
perchance in the nors progressive churches which have appealed to the l1iberal- 
ity of the test, a Tiffeny Tindow of LeaGed glass. Upon the platform is the 
4%, denise which the preacher stande when addressing the congregation that 
aoevenble., Even the offering is received in all eancks attached to the ond 
of long eticks or upon offering plates imported from a New York houss, 

The nume is led by tones from an organ, while the wluntary, if 
such there be, has been obo sen from the book prepared by mueicians ef the 
woot. The lights that flood the neve of the church are grouped in « large 
central ohandelior, adorned with ike glase penden te, or in nore recent days 


are the incandescent gatol ine lamps, bose nentles turn black because of 


| gnorance in the care of the leaps, The baptiaenal font etending deal de the _ 


platform and the communion serwiee are the more occasional reminders of the 


„ 
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weetern heritage. Vithin this environment the Indian Church has grom up 
and has been free to borrow in part from the Angliorn Servi ee but aluoet in 
no inetance from the world about, the land of its birth and life. 

Still another feature is one that Dr. Lucas refers to briefly and 
is decerving of nentions | 


"The Iadi an Church has not yet succeeded in getting « tui table 
nene for ite ordained sini ster, but has adopted and tenacioualy 
clings to the Englieh title of Reverend“. It has ciniflerly 
adopted the clerical dress of the European for its pastors, 

and the oastock, the white tie, and the olerical coat are paraded 
before the 2 to eaphaci ze the foreign aspeet of the Chris- 

di an religion, * 5 


But there 1e « decided reaction against this foreign feature in the Chri- 

ti an church and efforts are being nade in the villages and in newer communi ti os 
to direct the development along lines more in keeping with gati efactions that 
play a vital part in the lives of the converts. For while the village con- 
gregntions are different from tho congregations in the tom eburches, and 

the building that serves ace the church in the village is at firet only a 
thatched ut and later « mud and a eun-dricd brick structure, crudely 
fachioned, the vision that etinul=tes the faithfulness of the catechist is 


that of ene Gag having « church like the one in this or that tom. Hence, 


unless the reaction becomes stronger and nakes a otirring appeal to the real 
Ladl os co080k- uenees, Ws perpomnntion of vooterni 2ation is 2 danger that 10 
ident, and the day of real contribution to the national life of the Indian 


people by the Christian chureh is pootponed. 
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A Second ephere of practi eee has grom up in the community di- 
rectly traceable to the weetern influence. The architecture of the churches 
and of the school buildings and hoespitals has been nass ve and planned u th 
a view to approach the atanderde and efficiencies as di acovered practi cal e | 
in the wet. Much money has been invested in buildings and even apart from 
the foreign agpect, which feature is by no wean of ll importance, the 
fact of s transfer to the Indian Church for naiſntenances is in iteelf for- 
boding and cruel, To find iteel f burdened with immense etructures that abut 
out the nature beauties with which for e nany centuries the life of the 
people has been connected and which finds & large a place in the poetry of 
the folk, Ie suf f et ent to UM 8courage the rising church that secke to make 
provision for ite om life and advancenent, Such an inheritance may & 
shackbe the growing community that the day when it shall be able to ase 
the eupport of its om work will be pushed back beyond the pose bil ties of 
the present generations, ney even of the coming generation, It is not only 
the present buildings that will present large budgete for upkeep but the 
acceptance of these as standard of future etructures and equipments that 
will prove the undoing of nany « noble ef fort. 

& further inpoet tion which see more cruel than even that of the 
structure of the buildings which become the property of the Indian church is 
the lack of comity which is communicated to the indigenous nenbers of the 
ohurches by the representatives from the weet, The latter, harbouring 


denom!netional differences that date from the Middle Ages, have accentuated 
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these differences to the extent that envy and jealoust es have ari een be- 
tween neabers of difforeat aloslcons, each epeaking of its own nemberahip 

as c:ntrasted with thet of an adjoining body, tastead of recognizing the 
equality of all as nembers of the Church of Christ in India, To find 
lines of cleavage dram carefully between those who «re grouped in the en- 
ous tables as Chri ts because tundreds of years ago cwnething happened 
in Buropes, is almoet unbelievable except that one till sees it in certain 
eections, The result of this attitude keeps the neabers of that ecction of 
the cturch from all cooperation in the great movements in educational and 
eccl esi astical lines and creates unheal thy adi tions dl viding the church 
where it 8hould be uni ted. 

The i tuation That is being prevented in India todey reeembles in 
many reepects the ecrly period of the Christian church during the days of 
the onen Enpire, And in « very interesting article, entitled "Synoreoti cen 
in the early Christian Period and in Present-day India", i. D. Schermertorn 


of the Garrett Biblieal Institute "aketches the interaction of religions in 


the Mediterranean world fin which Christiantty was involved; gots over against 


this survey a degcription of the converging elements of the religlous life 


of nod ru India end acre: M11 the Chrietian novement in India be Llike the 
Chri oti an movement in the Foman Eapire? Wl the tine cone when the tw 
classes are © nearly alike in eynpathy and purpe se that a nan can paces fron 
the one to the other w thout eerious chock end thus the multitudes flock into 
the Christi an church? Or will Chrictianity uf fer the fate of Buddhi e end 


be abwrbed?! 1 That Chri otlanity with ite heritages from the Vest today 
will fnce and battle its way through to an expreegtcn of ite own life, juet 
as truly as did the Hediteerancan wrid that had received the Jewi oh heri- 
tage in Chriotianity, is oo longer a queetion that needs to be ak ed but de- 
0068 an accertion:.thot can be nade With full confidence, Indis and the 


Tndian Church will eke its om picture, adding to the naterials at hand the 


al thof a religious experience that breathes its native air and pernestos 
the very fibre of the soul of India, drawing upon the riches of the ages of 
ul etirring otruggl 60 in the vital things of life, These heritage are 
the stones which enter the structure that is now being f#sehicned along 


Lines truly Indian, 


— 
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CHAPTER 111 
THE PROCESS OF DEVOLUTION 


It was th coneiderable pride that both the mi donarties and the 
con sti tuent bodies at the bone base looked upon the growing indigenous church 
and felt that it was a child well-born, That sone day it wuld attain its 
grewth and become a partner in the great achene of evangelien was recognized 
theoretically and lauded as a goal toward which every effort ehould be dent. 
But the nany Seeed to poetpone that day until « distant date I tele droan- 
ing thet the very cul ture and nurture that the church had reoce! ved, had u- 
grained in its very being a germ-gecd that now was coming to naturity, And 
the folk that eought the protection of, and the incorporation with the foreign 


mi 8cLonaties, under the otreeced teaching of their value as sen, applied as 


It wad been to the other Indian wcoial divietons, non turned and applied the 
dame measure to the miecion., The Indian membership of the church wich for 
years had conetituted the ageney“ and had willingly eubmitted to the dilreoc- 
Hon of the weeterners, now dagen to ak for « larger wiese in the deter- 
nination of their om activities. They becane coppcious of their em wrth 
and exietence, and did e by realizing the presenee of the niedon as &« body 
apart from themeel ves, The ni ecton personnel had heretofore factored as part 
and pareel of the whole body of the Christian church. But now under the 


tutelage of the nigaionaries, the Iadi ene trained to think of an % ther ®} 
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in terms of the non-Chriotian sections of the Indian wolety, now thought 
of the tber“ in terms of the miegton and as a congequence roo ani sed them- 
sel ves ac differentiated from the onee total group. And at once there opened 
up a new realm of life and a neu series of problems for adjustments. As 3 
ohild firet becoming conscious of iteelf and realizing that it possessed 
eortaln faculties, the indigenous church becane aware of its existecnce and 
of the poeibilities that ouch an exietonce afforded, 

In commenting on this Dr, Flening reaarkst 

t is evident therefore that the very euvccess of ami eeicnary 

forces in raising up « church rooted in the evil of each land 

brings with it what is one of the soest difficult problems 

of rodern Heston adninietration - ig., the adjuetment 

of relations between the miecions and home church on the 

one side and the growing indigenous church en the other, 

It is univereally aduitted that miceionary operations ere not 

to be permanent; but the queotion how they may «withdraw 

#t41l for the moet part has to be worked out. 1 
And while this was written in 1916 the problen ie well-nigh as keen today 
in the procedure that is to be adopted, while of course the neceestty for 
ouch a step is far gres ter. And that one reason for this increaeing eaphasls 
upon the recognition of the Indien section of the Church in the policies 
has ari een from the participation of Indians in the Greet Var and from 
the subsequent political agitation, is indeed dl ear. In this connection 


Foes Mleon, writing on Recent Folitical Events in India and their Relation 


to XN: 88lones?, observee that 
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"As vas to be expected, the novement for political reforms 

has had ite counterpart within the Chrietian Conmmi ty. 

The prospect of devoluticn in the political government of 

the country hes led to the demand for devolution in Miselons 

and ecclesi astical control. Prectically every nieslonary society 
at work in India has reehaped ite policy to neot the aspiraticnes 
of an indigenous and autonomous Church, *L 


The secretary of the National christian Gouncil for India, 1. 


Paton, treats of the eubject, *Relationehips between Indians and Europeans", 


and Sap6t 


"In « perfectly true eenee nany nilcaclonaries have been fathers 
of their people - they have begotten then in riet and watched 
the infant ri sti en Community grow from infancy to childbood 
and adol eagoemnce ......vout a tine cones hen childbood is 
followed by adoleacence and nanhood, and the paternal attitude 
hes to be replaced by eomething ele, It is brotherhood that 
{is noveded then and hard though it may be for men to ohange 

from a epirit and teaper in which they have done years of self 
Lees writ, change there nust be 1f disaster is to be avoided. "2 


20 this tranefer of control has been given the term Dewlution, a 


term that has been borrowed from the, governmental regine in whose reform 


echemes there was & plage for more eel f-direction and control of the adainiese- 


tr ation, 


And in the use of the wrd, we wuld follow the author of "Devolution 


in Mieslon Adain:istration®: 


— 


*Devolution! is used to indicate the act of devol ving, trans- 
ferring or handing over. In the literature of aiecions it is 
{nereasingly used to denote the transfer of powers, authority, 

and reeponsibilities from the foreign churches and Miegions 

to indigenous organisations. here the process is in active 
operation, as in South India, the word has « place in popular 

mi eclonary usage. !Devolutionf and !euthanagiea of the Miesion!? 

are expreecions that stand for attitude and practice nore and more 
necessary and prevalent among mi aclonaries in oriental | 


countries. 8 
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But as has been pointed out above (Page iv-r) the 00008 of Dewolution 
is a stage in the development of the indigenous church leading up to a more 
radical and « ore vitel procees, thet of Indianfizeticn, by wich is neamnt 
the expreation of the Ind! an genius in and through the Church life. That 
Devolution is and has proven to be a necessary step in the development of 
the indigenous church cannot be geines id. But the life of the church wuld 
be etultified were it to be the final step, were the growing Indien Church 
to be linked forever to foreign custons and ritual, The life of the groving 
ohburch cannot * exproes iteelf and the training for this 0-1 f-oxpreveton is 
found in the 210 0000 of devoluticn. 

and in the coneideration of the process of Devolution ve. wuld con- 
der ret the procees as affecting the Hiegicn Institution and eecondl y | 
the ecclegi astfeal application in the aove toward Unicn echemes affecting the 
Indian Church av a unit, That both of these features factor in the devolving 
of reeponsibility and look forward to a real integraticn of the Chriotian 
Church in India is certainly evident. It is als clear that there is no one 
och ene thet is « panncen for all cages but that there are trends that reveal 
then sel ves from various experinents that promi see success is one of the nost 
hopeful indications. It rewlves iteelf into "a general shifting of centres 
of gravity*l as has been aptly stated by Dr. Flening. 


a. The Experinent in Mieston Adninietration 


— —__ 
—_ — — — 


I. Flening, D. J. t bevolution in Miesen idnini stretion, p. 18 
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The natter of control and the deternination of policies affecting 
the agency is the real crux of the igeue. The question is thus etzated from 
the angle of the Indian: "Ts the indifgencus church merely an extonaion of 
western organizations or is there a place for the folk who have throm in 
their lot with the inetituticon?* It resolve itecelf clearly into this tue 
ticnt 


* 


On the one eide the exerciosse of power and the sende of belong- 
ing to « privileged oaote 6 wt to breed an attitude of 
euperiority, arrogsznes, and diedain, which provokee recemntaent, 
On the other side, when the epirit of n«sticnalicen has onoe been 
nroueed, the thought thet aliens control the destinſee of the 
country (or in thie case the coanmuntty) becomes intolerable, 1 
Or to put the ease very etrongly for the ceke of putting the ious oharply, 
Ur. Putnen Veals frankly admite that "race batred in Acia is einply the 
hatred of the under dog! for the powerful aninal thet stande gronwling over 
him, ** 9 
It aust not de understood thet the eue cane to anywhere near 
this erte in the matter of the al sslons in South India, for the interest 
and accwociation of the nenbors of the too cections, forei za and incl genous, 
permitted of a recognition of the al tusticn long befors It reached an ad- 
vaneed pouttion, And with true Gurage, the niactonaries faced the eituation 
aanfully and sought the solution. For was of then the natter partook of 
the color described in the following excerpt but wth the sane heroic 


epi ri t they rose above the non- essential e in the iccue to the right of the 


-- — — 2 — 2 
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1. ol che, J. H. 1 Christ ent ty and the Race Prodl ea, p. 88 
2. Voal e, P,: Conflict of Color, p. 1967, quo ted dy Ol dhe, p. 80 


"The nan whon we dialike nay belong to adi fferent race or 
onete or sect. It nay be Lapoceible for us to rise above 
tho ee barriers, but what Chrietianity eye, as Professor 
Foyce has put it, is 'Lonot cone der these unheppy facts as 
having any bearing on your love for hin. For the ethical 
aide of the dootrine of life concerns not what you find 

but what you are to coreate.... View hin then as the soldi er 
views the comrade who gorves the gane flag with Mseel f, 
and who dies for the eane cause. 1 


And the first step toverd this end was the incorporeticn of a single Indian 
or a selected fes within the rale of the Heston body, firet as advisers 
but soon as full wting neabers of the Nicsicn, This procedure was adopted 
to accure the Indian opinion on matters affecting the indigenous el ent 

of the church, It recognized that the great numbers were untrained to face 
the lesues and wuld de benildered by the complexity of the tac. Ferfeet 
freedn was found on the part of the nigsslonaries and two a Large extent on 
the part of the Indiens, in w far «as the neotings of the neetirge of the 

Mi ecion were conoerned, but the inclusion of the ter within the Miedon body, 
created 4 gulf between the few and their om people, Horcover conagideratlse 
ouepicion gathered about the action for it was admittedly felt that they 
were gel eeted as adninigtrative "pace-Sotters* or tool e“ of the controlling 


body, And rightly, the reprecentatives ak ed that their opinions nicht be 


taken only as per tonal opinions and nat as in any way binding the community 


to which they belonged. 


The evcond type of experinent was the eeparation of one phase of 


— 22 


1. Foyce, Je ei aht The Problem of ri sti ni ty, Jol. I, p. 880, quoted in 
Chri ot1 ani ty and the Race Problem, Oldham, p. 222 
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wri, 6. g., the evangeliotic village work, and the accignment of this wrk, 
its control and direction to a geparately conetituted body, to which the 
Heston elected certain representatives, and the Indien Church sent its 
delegates on a general bacis of communicant mnenberehip. Final decision, 
however, * vested in the nieslon for this was etill the recognized body 
in the eyes of the hone goneti tuency. Herein entered the factor of cooper- 
ative effort which has the gerd of a later experiment, and the experiment 
recognt sed the truth of the position taken ty J. EH. Oldhams 


"A man's claim to « ghare of naterial things is transformed _ 
when the claim is made in order that he nay fulfil Me part 
in a common tac, Thit his dais ehbould beeatiefied is rot 
his interest alone but the interest of all. Vhen ve learn 

to think of our fellomen as co-wrikers in « common Seid 
purpose, we realize that all are necessary. Every differences 
becomes a euros of entichaent.... Every race because of the 
difference in its biological inheritance and in its histori- 
oal experiences can give wnething th t can be got from no 
other ure. 1 \ 


an inetance of the second type of experiment is the Indian Church 
Boerd of the Anerican Arcot Mi ecton, With by far the majority of the Board, 
being Indians, the axperinent was thus eotinated by one who has been with 
1t throughout itw whole history and who had not been too favorably di epo 0d 
to it at the inauguration: 


"*Aaftor ten years of experience & corifal has been the cooperation 
and goodtäll thit not onoe in all that tine did a eingle oecacion 
ari oe in which the Niegion was called upon to eoxerciese its pre- 
rogative of veto in over-rul ing an action taken by the Indian 
Church Board, * 


— — — — — _ — — 
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1. 01dhem, J. H.r Christianity and the Race Problen, p. 225 
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. But the defect of the experiment lay in the Occidental nethods 
end procedure - a eySten doviesed by the miacion and through the years of 
training perpetuated by the western attitude toward natters affecting the 
eburch, lot that this was purely a foreign ious for such was by no nean 
the case., The pactors and estech ste, having been trained in these nothods 
found then lees dioturblng then newer naticnal nothods might have been. 

And of course there renained the vital fact that the noney was allocated 
by the Mesion and a report of the expenci ture, together with a reviews of 
the actions of the Indian urch Board was rade to the Mean annually. 
Neverthel ese, this experiment and others einilar to it oecurring in other 
sections of the penineula nan tremendous stridee forward and Lay the 
foundations for further advances. 

Taking advantage of this mnonentum « third stage of experinenta- 
tion was reached in a chene of cooperative effort in which the Indian element 
donpri ses at least 501 of the total memberehip of the new body, To 1t has 


been treneferred the work formerly conducted by the Heston, in the fade 


of evangelietic, educational, econosi e, and nedical endeavor, The eccrotary 
of the new body is in direct correspondence with the Board Secretary en 
America., That stop, a cooperative effort in adninietration was commented 
on in the daily nevepeper of the Hetropolis moet fawrably as a venture in 
the right direction, &4 reprint of this account finds place in the Christie 
Patriot, end the following excerpts are nade from it to give an iden of 


the attitude taken by a daily papert 


— —— —— 2 2 — 
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The report of the Joint Conference of the Mert ean Areot 
Ni acion and the Indi en Church Board which zet recently in 
Vellore was publiched in our colugns on Tuesday. It is 

al gnificent as marking the eyupethy of the Board in incrica 
wowards the acpirations of the Indian Church, « eynpathy 
which has found pression in the dei on to ecotablieh « 
Joint tody of Indians and niecionaries to carry on the wrk 
of the Hieaon in the future. In coming to this inportant 
deel Mon the Dutch Reformed Chuwch in Meri ea has decided on 
the aide of progress. It is eurely tine thet the attitude 

of paternaliaen which has long characterized the relation- 
ap of the Higscion Socie'y towards the Indian Christi ane 
aul d passe, It The Chur eh is ever to be really Indi ea 

It wuld de euvicidel for Mesione to wait until Indian 
churches had developed « tradition of their om before they 
began to put reeponeibilities upon them which had earlier 

deen net by the Churches! repreventatives fron the dest. 

If the purpose of Chrietian Hisstcons in India is to perpetuate 


Caristianity im all ite Veetern draperies then the evoner they 
reco gni se that they are doomed to failure, the better for 
| thenselves, for their relicion, and for India," 


The essential feature of the echemne is the cooperative effort which 
not only rec gut ses the chered reeponeaibility but the right of ehared con- 
structive effort. operation in coungel nerges insenaibly into cooperation 
in aoticn®?, and "civilization is a cooperative achi enen: and with 
these tw key-wrds the experinent has been launched, It is but one of the 
nore edvanoced experinents in cooperative respon ei bil i t for the future of 
Ws indi genous church. But the suess of all auch experiments depends & 
eras upon the basel e of cooperation that the coument of "The Hindu", pro- 


bably the 1 Indi an paper publiched in Englieh in Hadras and fremently 


taking « po di tion oppo sed to Governmental actions, is in order as touching 


a very vital point in ease 


At — 


1. The Madras Mail, reprinted in the Chrietian Patttet, Jen. 27, 1028 
e. 01ldhan, J. N. . Chri et i ani ty and the Race Probla, p. 245 


8. Uni tebou te and Goo 
tiantty and the Race Priblen, p. 245 


cht Wider Agpects of Education, p. 1-2, 2 in Chri- 


A 


into the relaticnehipe naking pereonal friendehips between Indian and 


"The union of the kast sud dest, 1s one of the ideals of 
modern political idealists and phile cophere, (and it night 
well be added of nigstons), That alone will eccurs the way 
to permanent pence and enfoguard the future of coivilieation. 
But this union cannot be realized without the dest acknow 
Ledging the equality of the Bast in all natters of racial 
and international inportance, True unity can mist only as 
between equals, and 6% long as digcriainating differences in 
statue and treataent arc enforced by the one upon the other, 
the ideal will 4 best renaln « distant vision, izapossible 
of aebi ent. 


This can be the only basts of ey and all cooperative efforte affecting 
repreeentatives of tw oul tures and often of tw groups biologically dif- 
forent, And withic such a Joint Azavembly or a parallel grouping there 18 
afforded the opportunity for the experiment under conditions that are 


very favorable, for there is uch ore of the personal element entering 


European, poecible, This letter feature is one of the vital i caucs of 

bridging geny en untowird ei tustion. For it is perhaps true as Viscount | 

Grey said in an edirees at the Student Conference at Clacgon, in 1926 
"If all the good you do in a country is not the parti cul ar 1 
wort of good that country appreciates or sante if it does {| 
not produce the goodwill and cvnteataent of the population; 
what ts the good of going on with your “ 

and as epplied to the mission eitustion, it is just as tulling for charity 8 

and denevol noe have created « barrier that the benefited will not ores, | 
KU ib the m in dewolutton which bas Just been desert bed, i 


we have A at tation that calls for leaderehip in the indigenous church. 


— — — —̃ —ͤ—3ꝛ — RV ͤ k ⁊ ¶ —— TTY 


1. The * September 15, W921, quoted in Chrietianity and the Race 
Problem, d + He 0ldbam, p. 86 
2. ohe, 3 H. duri ov eni ty and the Race Fröhla, p. 114 


This becomes the burden of the whole chene for unlese that is forthooning 
the devolutlon of powers becones a sere farce and an wipty coffin, And the 
Secretary of the National Christen Guncil for Indie, in an article en- 
titled "The Development of Indigen Leaderabip®, strikes « keynote that 

11 bear consideration: 


"The fundemental princifle io that the leaderoehip of the wrk 
of Chriet in India muet be Indian or fail, - Some argue thet gen 
Should be chogen l dy en the ground of fitness without re- 
gard to race, But in « Church of riet 1a India, the express- 
don of God's wpirit in Indian terne gust be predoninently 
Indian in thought and Gion. . . . here is only one thing 

that will permanently render the urch in Indi a an Indian 
Church, and that is the control of it by the Indians. In 

the long run the way to rid the urch in Indie of the many 

al avieh initations of the ways of Testorn Christi ent te 

al nente which coatribute to the eatrangment of the mind 

of India fron the urch is to make the Indians effective 

in the organization end life of the church. 1 


Se oenph:tic ie the insi etence upon this Indi en leaderahip that the questicn 
hes art en in several quarters as to ether the ting has not cone to conee 


sending nen and wmen fron the ent and to limit the support ef the weetern 


churches to the forwarding of money in tho form of « eubeidy, to be epent 
at the U scretion of the indigenous church, it being felt that the feeling 

of trusteschip wuld bo accepted in good faith by the nenbers of this 

church. (It aight de in place to point out that this is one of the debated 
points in nany localities.) But in anawer wo Just this pression of opinion, 
the Secretary of the T. . C. 4. of India has written an article which 


— —_— —_—_ 


I. Paton, 1. 1 The christi en Pause t. Ha reh 7, 1925 


in part is quoted: 


Mo ot Mi celons have now accepted the principle of Devolution, 

and are actually dovolving regponeibility on the churches 

with varying degrees of speed and wiedom. There are one or tw 
serious probl ens aris.ng out of this proces, Mere a nio:ion 
finds it possible or necessary to withdraw Bri ti ch (and he adds 
this note - In all this I ekculd like to have used, 'foralan! 

or bettor, 'weetorn' instead of 'Britiah!!) personnel in con- 
8equence of the devwwlution, it is to that extent diluting the 
quality of its ni eetcnary erwies. e Britieh ohurch can die 
charge ite niealonary reaponeibiiity by nerely sending money 

to the field, whether it be aduinigtered by its om nen and 

nen or by the church on the field, HH ectonary reeponeltility 
den be di Boherged only through the human personal tee sent 

out to the field, Mere dewluticn 1s taking place, the per- 

ns «© sent out nay have to won under the churches, But 

their 1ife and eerwice are Still needed.. . . . n the other hand 

I heave in nind eortain old well-organized sel f-cupporting churches 
whica are being devastated ty caste and aniler vnchriotian 

evils, mere Eritich men and sen are ot urgently needed to 
bo the Chriet whom non-Chriettian India ic rocopni ning in a rore 
accurste end adequate way. It will be fatal to assuse that 
the Indian Cart oti en Gonmmunity is christian, any more then any 
to- al led Christi en community is, anywhere in the wrid..... 
The point is that the indian church doos till need foreign 
pereonnel to asset it in regard to its om iti taal life... 
$+++:. The process of Devweluticn is now in that interim stage which 
is as interesting «as it is delicate, It is trying to the veter- 
ans; it is awrward to the younger nen. In noet cases no effectual =& ji 
change has reeul ted. In other wrds only aduinietration has | 
changed hands, not the r itself. Wat is needed io to enable | 
the younger Indians, to take hold of the work as their om - | 
which ie not merely to be adainistered but done, 8 — od, and 1 


expanded; to realize that the heroic of the pane 
— — This ie a tam obviously 8 8 young stesionary 


fron Britain, 1 


and this note is added which is eignificant of Indian opinione: +: 


*Thils the above stateent reprevents the per sonal views of 
Ur. k. 7. Faul, wo ere in agreement with his nein point and 
deci re to further the appeal which he aakes. 


(Sa) k. C. Balacunderan 
Y, K. C. . Madras, and Secretary of 


the Madras Kepresmtati ve Chri tian 
Council. 


— — 
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1. Paul, k. T.: Would ri eh Toung Men and onen be sl Called to Mi eoion- 
ary Work in Indie? The Chrietian Patlot, Novenber 8, 1926 
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v. 5.) Dornakal, 
B1 ehoÞ. 


John Ha thai, 
Pro fester ef EgononiDts; in the Unireor- 
a ty of. Madras. 


P. 0. Philip, 
Joint Secretary, Ni: tional Christi an 
Guncil. 


J. L. Follia, Ran, Young ente Christie 
kscociation, Labore, and Secretary 
of the Punjab Ghrietian Guncil and 
of the All-Indie Chrietian Conference. 


8. K. Tarafdar, 
Baagal pur, Canon of Calcutta Cathedral 


L. Zacbhari ah, 

X Professor of History, Presidenoy 
College, Calcutta, and Chairmen of 
the Student Christi en Agweclaticn 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1 


and certainly u nobler piece of work could gcarcely challenge the 
youth of the Veet than that of aiding the youth of another nation to riss 


into naticonhood; to cooperate with the Cirietian young mnanbood in giving 
a temper to the indigenous church in its posible contribution to national 
Indi a., The stage is cot for tremendous otrides and the Christian youth is 
alive to the spirit of the day: 

„ne edu ea ted Indian is quivering all over with the 


Strength of the Hationalicet inpulos. He has all 
but loot his gel f-control, mat comes 6 M gn i cant 


— 


1. The Christian Patriot, Hovender 8, 1924 


* 


tone 1s the change that has cone over the Indian 
Christi an community, Twenty years ago it was 
anti-naticnaliet from top to doe. Today it is full 
of fiery young fellows nore naticnaliet than the nobt 
naticnaliet of the Hindus, And it is the very 

beet of our sen to whom Naticnelie appeals moot, 
Look at Datta end Paul, 1 


There is one eri ti et en, however, that one fecls to be in order. 
It is not a condemnation of the pxperinent for the process of Dewolution 
is today, and will remain for cone ting « nost vital step in aiedion 


adminietraticon. The eri tie is rather « warning thet unlees the point 


otreazed by K. T. Paul, of "doing the wrk® and "not nerely adminietering 
1tT®%, is taken to heart there will etill remain a western drapery about the 
indi genous church in India, With developed Leaderehip and the field 

ol eared for action, the Indian teaper aust be given to the pression of 
Chri et{ anity to make it « real Indian product, And it is this point that 
is the real ioue of the paperl DGewwluticn is an advence but it does not 
% far enough, LIndienization or the expresdion of the Indian teaper of the 
people becomes the crux of Christi ani ty“ e progrees in India; with it Chri- 
tianity will live, without it die, or renain « denaticnalicing factor in 
Indin. The coneideration of this process will find place in the evcceeding 


chapters of this theosis. 
d. The Experinent in Bool est astical Gntrol, 


The queetion of authority has becone ons of prinary nagni tude in 


— 
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1. Gwyan, J. 1. 1 Indian Poli tt ee, p. 212 


the indi genous cbureh in India, For a long as each group of Christi ane 
found its inepiraticn and guidance in the all body of foreign aid nartes 
who 80 casi seien had been to go to India to proach and to teach, the form, 
the organization, and the authority reoted in the Church coneti tueney in the 
home land, 


This gave ri to euch differenti ations as glich cburches, 
Soo tbh churches, Ancricen churches, German churches, and what is otill 
wree Indien Veal oyan Christine, Indian Lutheran riet before the 
Indian church has produced el ther a Veal oy or a Luther, or has indeed oven 
felt the need of then. To have the foeriled rains of conflicting erecds 
and oel est asti eal controversios which ought long ag oi ther to have been 


buried or put into nus, but which insteed are used as oi gnboards to 


take knom to every Hindu win passes by that the Chrietian church is «a foreign 


ineti tution having abwlutely no connection with India. Thus the ultinate 
autbori ty in each instance was a governing body separated by kundreds and 
thousand of niles fron the individual church, and totally unaware of the 


peculiar eaituaticone facing the said chureh. 
This queeticn of authority together i th the deeirability of 
presenting a united front to the non-ristien world led to cooperative 
conity, first of all, and later, to the reegnt tion that grave {njuoeti os 
wuld reeult were theee denominational differences to be ah ack] od about 


the gowing indigenous church. The A tuation is clearly sta tod in the brief 


— — -_ - — —  — 


1. Lucas, 5.1 Our Tack in India, p. 116 
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account of the Mstory of the South India Uni ted Churohs 


"This church has cone into oxi etence through one of the nost 
nani feet wirkings of the epirit of God upon the hearts of gen 
in sodern tines, One reeult of that working is geen in the 
videeproad and deep dea re to avoid perpetuating the diviaicns 
of the dest in the churches of the Bast. Another is nom 

in the fuller realization alike by Indian and ford gn Chris 
tans that a strong Indian ocburch bearing its om burdens and 
fulfilling its om ninietry to Indian, wust be the goal of all 
Chri otian effort, in these days, 4 third bose itoolf in the 
penetration of the rieten nun ty by « nes patriot an, 
which at its beet eccks that oven in religicn India nay 

make its om obaracteriotico contribution instead of 

produeing colourless initeticns of what is foreign, Foroes 
Ine theee are the real explanation of the actions of Comnitteso 
and Church bodies here to be related. Without then the vieions 
of a fer nieaicnary otatomen and the proceedings of energetic 
mi oeion and church counittees wuld have produced no thing, 1 


And the hietory of the development in South India United Church is briefly 


otated as follows: 


*"The South India Wieslonary Gonforence which net in Madras 
early in 1900 a otinulated the dere for uaicn, that within 
tw months of its close, a Yyolnt comnittee representing the 
Meri een irot, Church of Scotland, end the Free Church of 
Soo tl and, HNiszions, was at work on the twfold teak of leading 
the 2 into cooperation and the cburches into orgeni e 
uni n. * 


Meant ale parellel novements had been taking place among tos 
churches whose opiritual anceotry was nainly Congregational. 
Rep rosen ta ti vos of the inerican Hadura HNieclon and of the 
South Indis fieid and the Travencore field of the London Mi s- 
elonary Society cane together in WOES and after iz nonthe! 
wrk produced propoeals for an organic union of churches, « 
brief confeeeion of feith as the bam e of union, and a union 
of theological oeminarios, The proposals net with fawr and 
the first General Aosembly of the Churches united thus was 
held id great rejoicings at Madura in duly 10086. . . There 
vere deotined to be but tw uch aocembliles. The ning 


— — 


1. Handbook of the Wuth India United Church, 1918, p. 1 


2. Ibid. Pp. 2 


ovent of the eccond which net in July 1007 was the unanimous 
adoption of a coheme of organie union with the Sous India 
Synod of the Preebyterian Church (the union of the Are t, 
Church of Scotland, and United Free Church, Hieeons), on 
the bas of the constitution which has ever einoe been the 
wriing constitution of the South Indis United Church. 1 


Tt was not without eacrifices on both eides that Preebyter- 
Lene and Congregaticonaliete were able to agree upon a common 
constitution and confeecion of faith, but we believe that there 
hae been a synthese into « higher unity rather then «a reducticn 
to « common denominator. Grgregetionali ets had to cacrifice 
the old independency in giving to the Church Guncoils mn 
authority of ieh local eongregetions had hitherto had no 
experi eneo....Yreebyterians had to be content with a les en- 
rale form of government and with a elapler confeection of 

ful th,® 


Sufficient has been acid to indicnte one nighty stride forvard in 
the devolution of Scl ci asti cal euttority in Wuth India. And that this 
ep has been wmply justified can be deen from the subsequent hi story of 
the Church and from the novenent among other bodies to enter this union, 

But as « unique inetence of the practical coneequence of this Union, refor- 
ence ould be nade to the aeaunption by the United Church, of the regen 
al bility for the work of the Basel Miecion, which for yeard during and after 
the war left the Nalabar territory in rather precarious condition, The 
willingness of the Scuth Tndia United Church to accune this reeponatdbility 
and to invest both money end nen into the carrying forward of the noble er 
that had been to tregically interrupted by the Great Var and its aftermath 


as affecting eneny poeneceions on apf re wil, becane proof, if proof were 


—— 
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1. The Handbook of the South Indie United Church - 1918, p. 2 
2. Ibid, P. 2 


1. 8. For « fuller and very able presentation of the history of the South India 


United Church reference chould be nade to "Movemente tovarde Church Union in 
South India“ - C,GC.,Mangherdt, Ph.*.Theois Uni ver ei ty of Chicago, 1924 


— oo — — — — — —— . 


needed, of the effectual union of one divided churches, each with ite 
national or denoninetional allegiance, And the Union of the urch cer 
tainly provided an effective organization for the erpressen of the prin 
clples of Chrietian brotherhood to Indian Christi ens and churches bereft 
of finance and guidance by the withdrawl of the Gorman niockonaries. And 
this serviee proclained to itealf « greater wlidaerity than could have 
been fondly hoped for the founders «© abort « tine before. Vithin « period 
lese than tw decades to have becone & united an organizetion as to be 
able, and to be coneldered wrihy by Governnent to agcume the reeponelbility, 
is in iteelf an evidence of the reality of the experiment in union, 

As a coneequence to the euvecesaful union effected in the South 
Indis Vnited Church, « larger union is being sought between the Chureh of 
Engl and carrying on work prinerily through the Church Nisccnary Society and 
the Society for the Propugation of the Gepa, and the South Indi a ni ted 
Gurch. It is an interesting effort and brings vividly to the fore the 
foundations of the denominationalien of the woot, The icouce at stake are 
the Bacis of Epiecopacy; the Ganieconing Ser vi ce, « provicion whereby re- 
ordination is avobded but under conditions that cone of the non-Angli can 
bodies clain to detect as asi stenee upon a historical Epiecopacy; the 
whole isoue of interemmnion, not only between the two large bodies but 
al oo among the bodies with which each is now in oomeuniongs and a natter of 
church governaent, From the point of the diecuacions that have attended the 
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1. Minutes of the Ninth General Aeeenbly, 8. I. U. C. 1028, pp. 24-5 
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nevoral propoeals the canpe are divided: there are tho ee who dee in these 
pe si Mone the only posible basis of unſen, and therefore advise it on 
the claim that « United Gureh is desirable even at great cot while there 
are others just as keenly L[nterested in the welfare of the indigenous 
urch that oppo se these propoctls on the ground that they will precipitate 
in Tndia the old controvereies between the Anglican Church and the non- 
confornai et bodies, There is « further complication on the eide of the angli- 
dene with reference to the authority of the Lwibeth Conference over the 
prope ed Oburch of Gndi u. 1 But no twithetending the neny difficulties and 
prejudi ces there is no doubt that uch earnest effort is being put forth 
to eccurs a clearer field for the indigenous church in India, « fer ture 
that cannot be too highly commended, * 

There is « third vent thit requires wne attention, It is 
a novenent that falls between the previous section and the one just ns- 
dered, as fer as its scope is concerned, It is the movement among the 
three ailezions, Areot which has not become the Arcot Ascembly (the joint | 
orgenizetion d Indians and ni etonari es, to which reference has been nade) 
the Church of Scotland HNiecion, and the United Free Church Ni ssion, to 


tranefor the evangeuliotic village work to the Councils of the South India 


United Church. At preeent the wri of the villages is carried on by the 


three niezions while the eccleaiastical affiliation of the churches of 
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1. Sinutes of the General Avcembly, 8. I. U. C. 1925, App. 4. The report of 


the Joint Comn!ttee on Church Union. 
2. For fuller di cusoon, coneult Hanchardt, C. G. : Movements toward Union in 


South India. 


these villages ie in tw Gunoils of the &, 1. U. . This move to trenefer 
the work to the Guncils is the logical step thet aust be taken to bring the 
rk of the urch, now being done by the Nisston agencies, under the con- 
trol of the autonomous Indian church. 1 It is interesting to note that 
moese are the three aiecions that made the move toward the Union of the 
Preebyterian bodies which later becane the South India United Church, And 
now the proposals suggest the amal gematicn of the tw Councils of Areot, and 
of Hadras, to which references vas just made, into one Church Council, as 
the tody to which the transfer hall be pade. Aseuredly herein lies an 
opportunity for the Chrietian Naticnaliet to launch upon or thit calls for 
the finest effort and moet unweartied devoticn, 

Dewlution as it has been conaidered is a step that has proven 
its wrth and demonstrated its need, but as has ben pointed out, it avet 
not becone the goal of the Indian Church. In such a cue the prerpetuatica 
of Vestern Christi ani ty wuld reeul t. And such « perpetuaticn wuld epell 
on lo 8% opportunity end perhaps « deal more the Gauge of christ in the wrid, 
for it wuld fail to grip the land of India end to touch her very coul. 
The logical eequence of devolution and its fulfilment ie the free pression 


of the Chrietian life in the garb of the land, This becomes negeacary 
& th«t there nay otand forth before the people of the land An Snetitution 
oecaential to the national life, with its prost ee of nerging the inheri- 


tances of tw great cul tures, and of reaching forth to indtoduce Indis ts 
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1. The Schene of Devolution — prepared by the three Ni ezions, 


international relationehips. It is thus that wo turn to the problen of 


Indt ani ss tion as the next step in the progreoes and adveneesent of Chri- 


tant ty in India. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DEMAND POR SELP-EXPRESSION 


Once when I was trevelling in FRajputzna!', eaid the Sadbu 
(Sadhu Sunder Bingh), there was « Brehnen of high caste 
burrying to the station. Overoone by the great beat, he 
fell dom on the platform, The Angle-Indi en stations 
ter was anxious to help hin, He brought hin cone vater 
in a white cup, but he wuld not take the water, He was 
e thirety but be eaid: 'I crxnnot drink th-t water, I 
wuld prefer to die. ile ere not ak ine you to eat the 
cup, they sid fo him. I will not break ny aste, he 
ald, 'I wn willing to die.“ But when the water was brought 
to bin in his braes vessel he drank it eagerly. Then it 
was brought to hin in ie om say be did not object, 

It is the cane with the Vater of Life. Indians do need 
the Wetter of Life, but not in the European's cup. 1 


And herein the Sadhu has expreeccd the burden of the i come - not only from 
the angle of the roadiness with which the non-Chrietian Indien will accept 
the Chriet, but we night carry the figure a bit further and sey that the 

brass cup of Indian expreeion ie the moet efficient form in which he can 
use the ideas of the christ. Not that it moans e divorce fron the Chris 


ti an past end its heritage but a quidrening of the real vital factor in 


the exprescion of the Indian genius of life veri ties. In this connection 
Baron von Hugel, whoce cloge aceocintion with the Sadhu hes enabled hin to 
Interpret the attitude of the Sadbu cums up the poeiticn thus: 


"The Sachu moet richtly does not a 8becificall 
Indian Sie ola a drk ata 2 mu ch tod 


to Indian thought as to ceass to be « living christi ent ty. 
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„Indeed the Sedku's entire general outlook, in all 
ito poaltive features does not, in its grandly non- 
panthel otic, ite perecnaliet and historical connections, 
ei\nply che or take over on bloc, any of the streine ac- 
tually predominant in Iadi en philowphy and religion, 1 


Or to put the eue in the wrdes of Bernard Lucas: 


"To AH gut oe Christi ent ty in Hindu dress is to inter- 
pret it, *E 


The fact renains thit the adoption of Christi eni ty requires a 
contribution that ehall nake it a living factor in the environment in 
which it ie to live, destern folk have taken the body of truths thet 
have cone to them and have interpreted and vitali sed those truths e that 
their lives have found the djnenic factor of a viotorigue experience. 


And the poet tion of the wmthor of Vur Tack in India" is pertinent: 


"It is aeonetines said thet wo have nothing to do with an 
Eastern or Veotern Chrietianity but with Christianity 1. 
self, for Christianity knows nothing of euch « distinetion. 
It will be tine to Trop euch « distinetion when the cri 
tei ty can be pointed to which ie not coloured by the in- 
fluence of race and olime, The Christianity which is pure 
and complete will not errive until each religious type has 
contributed tte divinely appointed quo ta to the whole. 
There is an Indian Chri eti ni ty end an Indian christi en 
1ife which have yet to be developed, before we hall under- 
stand or enjoy the full aencure of that abundant life which 
the Christ dane to reveal. Ve nay have found in christ 
our ideal, but it is for the Hindu (Indian) to find his, 58 


Or to put the cave from a alightly different angle which links up the factor 
of devolution vith the demand for sel f=exprocsion we wuld cite « pacenge 


fron J. D. Andereonty 


1. Streeter and pasen The Sadchy, p. 226 
2. Lucas, Jernardt Our Tack in India, p. 29 
$. Ibid, p. 82 
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"The multiplicity of miscionary agencies, due to the 
accidents of European history end development, has been 

an inpedinent., Such torms as the Church of England, 
Church of Scotland, Fel eh Baptiste, American Baptiste, 

dan have lIittle Men fi eenee for races thrt cannot be 
expected to know the hetoricel cauges which brought 
these local varieties of Chrietian dootrine and prac. 
tios, There aay yet ari ee among one of the rival churches 
In Indis a Chrietian RAananujs or Cheitanya who may found 
a great Church of — a th « ritual and perhaps 
doctrines of its om, the wet eceseful of the 

Jesuit niedonaries, fobert de Nobili, for ingtance, 

and eych men as the Abbe du bois in later tines 

owed their mecess to the fact thet they accuned 

the habits, dreee and often the t lee of Bratmanis 
avceti cos, They could not avcume the duaky Kia which 
after all is the first and the casi est means of gaining 
an Indian's confidence. They could not wholly accept 
aste, they could not wink at alte in the ease of nen 
who ne first wives were infertile, and who hed a hereditary 
dense that the lack of an de: is aoially and religiloualy 
repreheasi ble. Perhaps a truly indigenous church of 
India nay deal with such uf aul ties more eveceasfully 
then men who are conpelled to teach not only the elements 
of the Chrietian faith but the othical tradition 
belonging to their om race. 1 
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greater proui oe of a euocepeful necting of the oituation presente iteclf. 


—— — 


The growth of the national congcioumess thet is eweeping ouch the indi- 


genous church is « factor that comms to have the potential i ty of « amluticn, 
In it are found the love for the Hotherland that is deeirous of preeerving 

the beet of the past, and ale a thiret for a greater glory for the 
10 therl end which will lead to the acceptance of thoee principles which I | 


nake for progress and quicektening of life, provided euchoprinciples gan 
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1. Anderton, J. D.t The Peoples of Indi a, p. 106 


be clothed and reetated in terms of the Indian genius. 


"The reaction of India to the great body of tradition 
Institutions, ideas throm in these latter days upon her 
all th«t is chortly termed 'the Beat - tokes in part 

the ford of Nationaliem. The wrd brings us to the heart 
of the erieis; and «a corialis it is in the literal cones, 3 
tine of judging for acceptance or rejection, ud non cone 
to the new things mtb old oanons of judgment eotabliohed 
in their ainds, old desires, abi te, affections, which 

in the very attempt to judge ne» things by then nen 

bring into Judgment themneel ves, Through the various 
difficulties, tasione, doubts, travailings, conblnaticns, 
which resul te, life becomes deeper and ri cher 
Neticonallen in India has nany aspeete beside the political, 
Over the whole field in which interaction between the 
native tradition and the nes things is going on - reli gion, 
art, eil life, individual othics - Naticnalien is 

an organizing principle of conservation and res! stan. . 


And in the operation of this process of evaluation and judgnent the Indian 
Christin is facing the heritage of his comzunity which partakes largely 
of the foreign agpects of his religious formalin, if not of his life, 

al though the latter in aost ingtances is weetern in content too, and he 
begine to realize the eneparation this has caused in his naticnalietic 
relationehips. He recognizes the value of the religious experience but 
acts pertinent quertions as to the concomitant features that have been 
Linked with Chrictianity. In an editorial apperring in the Chrietian Pa- 


triot, January, 1925, the following potition was taken: 


"The terms and condt one on which Indi ane should receives 
Jeeue is their ou bugineess, which they wuld learn at 
Jecus' feet, but let others look to thumeelves, on what 
terms and conditions they are receiving 230 Have they 
U * 
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denied their fatherland notherland, have they repudi ated 
the prejudices and flaming paceicons of their countrymen, 
have they learnt the humility torn of the realization of 
their om endless compronm! eos with the powers of the 
wrid, in one wrd, have they under stood Jet as He io? 
India wal te for an anewer to theee questions. 1 


And beneath this paragraph one feels the pulse beat of « group 


that has not only become conecious of its om oxi tence tut of one thet is 


demanding the privilege and right of sel f-e pression. | And that sal f-expres- 
Mon can only take the form of a national, indigenous genius thatdothes 
{toelf in terne intelligible to India. mat reason wuld there be in at the 
nan tine eugpesting to the Indian to be Indian to the core in political 
matters but anti-Indian in matters affecting religion? And while this has 
been the cage at nany points under the denaticnaliaing feature of « wooter- 
nized Chrietianity, is it not true that "we have not grafted into the dle 
olive, we have uprooted it, and planted a nev and foreign seed instead. 


Vo have saved hin from India, and loot hin for Indi a, **_ For 


"Tf the Indian Church is to be representative of an India 
regenerated by the power eflinfluence of Chriet and in which 
the religious Hindu may feel at home, it guet in its creeds 
and 11 turgies tand for Indi a end not weetern nodes of thought 
and feeling, as those Indian thoughts and eentinents have 
been tranefi gured by the minietry of Jens. 8 


and has not the tine cone when to use the worde of Bi hop Vel ch of Tokyo, 


when he bald in epesking of the eituation in Bastern Aeli at 


"It was not an iconoclast, but a balangeed and gagacious 
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E. Lucas, Bernard: Our Tack in Indi a, p. © 
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Chineee leader, who esd «a little tive ao that 

foreign ai ssLone bas been ad big, oapable and kind 

aurse to the Chinese cburch, but that foreign niseions 

must now cone under the Christian Church which 

they bad nuttured, 1 
and might with all Jjuotios say that it was tine that the weetern type of 
Chrietianity which had nurtured the Indian urch, ehould, enter the achrant 
and learn the truths that the Oriental mind, with ite grip upon the nystical, 
find attractive and helpful in the Chriet? For as has al ready been sal d, 
Chrietianity will reach ite full etature when the contributions of Ori ental 
as well as of Occidental expert onoss bave presented a united pioture of 
that central figure, the Christ. 

men, under the process of Devolution, rention was wade of 
cooperative effort and of the necessity of cooperative conetructive enter- 
prise, « point essential to the evocees of the indigenous church was eug- 
gested. The cry for sel f-expreseion wuld be of emall account unless there 
were the coneciouaness as the part of the indigencus church that it had a 
real eontribution to make to the draperies of Christi ni ty that it aight 
becone more Indi ea. For unless there is « feature of comparable wackree 
tive activity the essential of cooperation fails, And as an inetance of 
Just whet is meant an illustration may be dram from the political realm: 

ohn gl and has been moet successful in governing 

colonies and in introducing meacures of political 


equality, but as eomeone who had observed England 
has enide "England gives her colonies political 
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1. The Present $i tustion - Foreign Miesen Conference - Vachiigton Report, 
p. 20 
2. The 


16 a retreat, where quietness and calm conteaplation are afforded. 
It is dest exenplified in the Achres of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore at Santinikotan. 
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quality but pot dM oqudlity.” Of the two the 
lack of eocial equality is fer ore hateful. 80 c a1 
equelity does not dean woilal intercourese for there 
eauvld not be ach of that anyway, but ih necans an 
attitude of equelity ves eured by one ultinate 
standerd, 1 


The etandard by which the conetructive contribution in the cooperative 


enterprise of the indigenous oburch could be neasured sens to be the capacity 


for accimilation of the truths of Chriotianity and the precentation of 


these truths in true indian character e that the coul of India may be 


touched and not merely individuals wn to =« religious wcoioty. 


One 


feature that ie hopeful of euch « contribution is the clearcut 


is66ue which takes ehape in the minds of the younger sen in the indigenous 


church. U thout hei tation the writers cone forward to inquire into the 


a visive factors that render the Christien community an entity that is look ed 


upon as anti-nsticonal, in nany naticnalietic quarters. 


Wong wne of these 


sta ten ente are the following, quoted to indicate the treads of thought in 


the progressive element of the Indian church: 


— 


1. 


"It is real denaticnalizetion and a lanentabls 
degradation to train Indizne in those babi te of 
thought which concern phyei cal cul ture, industrial 
organ! z=tion, commercial enterprise, political dee 
nent, mental oul ture, or even moral progrese a8 ende 
in themeelves. It is truer to Indie to coneerve 
the mental babit which perocives in all these things 
but the ahadow and the pression of the spirit and 


_ the coul. 2 


„After aumorating the various ways that have been 
suggested or tried for giving play to the epirit 
of the Indian urch, Ur. Devasahayes analyzes that 
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1. Miller, K. A. 1 faces, Nations, and Cl acces, p. 138 
2. Paul, k. T.: How Migazicons Denaticnalize Indians, I. I. k. Vol. 6, p. 614 
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opirit. It is (e) the opirit of reformation akin 

to the 'revwlts againet organized Christi ani ty in the 
dest! with its ory of back to the fundamentals, back 

to the Bible, back to Chriet'; (d) the epirit of 
evangelization which can achieve success beyond the out- 
eaote communities only if Chrietianity is Indianized; 
and (e) the epirit of naticnalien, demanding a more 
oyapathetic and brotberly attitude toward Hindui an! 

and attenmptint to do justice to Indian religion and 

dul ture and to agcwociete itadf with all that is best in its 
bort tage and life, and oven to coneerve then faithfully 
in Indian Chriotianity while settling ted f against 

all unheal thy tendencies in Veotern christi ani ty. 1 


5. "The Christi an miosion of the Veot cannot, in ay 

tunable opinion, be fulfilled until Veetern Chrietianity has 
di en tangl od iteelf rom the inherited ahackles of Fome. 

And it 1s my belief that religious India is debtined to 

aid in this process of digentangl nent. That is why ve 

are al arued when many and intricete ebackles of organi mze- 
tion are being forged to bind the religious spirit of Indian 
Cristiane. The precious heritage of India is the con- 
ception of religion in ite epiritual purity, which is als 
the eeoence of the religion of riet. If the dest could 
not be permaded to regard the Roman Type of Christi ent ty 
as a degeneration but as an advance, let India at any rate 
be given the liberty to follow her inner voice, *Z? 


ese are the factors that enter into the cory for sel f-expreseton 
as the logical and coneeqyubatial step beyond Devoluticn, It is the ory for 
Lndianizaticn, a term that has cone to be accepted for the Indian exprevcdion 
of the native genius and life, And by the leading Chrietian paper of South 


India has been defined thus: 


"Tho word 'Indianization' has deen bi cuced and an inproper 
understanding of what it connotes has given ri se to serious 
objections dus putting obstacles in the way of a einoere 

attenpt to Indianize Chri eti ent ty. It has often been taken 
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1. Dovecabeyem, D. . 1 The Spirit of the Indian Church, The christi en Batriot | 
of Iovenber 11, and December 9, 1922, 1 
2. Ida. The Christi en Paudot, Fobruzry 17, 1028 | 


1. The Cristian Patriot, Noveaber 10, 1923 
2. Ibid, 


to mean 'Hinduilzaticn', Though 1t is not altogether 
wrong, this is not exactly what we nean. Vhat woe nem 
by Tndianizing christi ani ty is the adeptition of Chri s- 
tianity to thoee character t eie tenperanents of the 
Indians, 'the Indian geniue!, as It is technically 
ealled, This can be neither Hinduiaen nor can it be 
any other religion. Put it ust be additted that the 
Indian genius has been more clearly pressed in 
Hinduiem than in any other religion, because Hinduiaen 
itoelf is the outoone of the Indian genius. An enfnent 
authority on this point Says: 


"There 16 an Indian epirit common to all 
exieting forms of relicilous life in the 
country: and it ies this that has to be lived 
in and assinilated. Further, oven Indian 
Chri etianity will not be cast in one would. 
Jod forbid, There will be forms nang 

and various; unity in diverdty is the 
Indian eatholic genius. 1 


And again 


*AL1 that the Indi an geniue demands of us and through us, 

is to expreoees in forms and organizations appealing to the 
oriental and perticularly to the Indian ganiue the truthe 
of Christianity, both in practice and teaching. The 
glorious truths of the goegpel in order to be attractive 
must don the nec and gentle Indian garb, pregerving the 
best of the sweet. The conservation of all the dest elements 
and things that are of the higheet value to life and an 
adaptation to them, wherever necessary, has been the 
characterietic of Christianity as a uni ver sal religion. 

he it stande in Indies, at present, it has not been allowed 
any free to incorporate and aevinilate the beet tradition 
of Indian thought, cul ture, and epirituality. This ies 
partly due to the tender care beotowed by our good 

mi 8eicnaries and their foreign plant tranaplanted under 
adverse andi tions on an uncongeni al oil; but it is due, 

al , it nuet de adnitted, to the alsost indifferent 
acceptance by us of an alien eyoten which captivated the 
Indian by its very novelty and glamour. However the glamour 


has passed away and we now look forward to its accalinatization 
on Indien 011 in exactly the ens way ac it has eacclinatized 


itoelf during the past centuries in the countries of the 
Veot, more thoroly than perhaps it has done anytbere 
in the Bast. 2 
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Mt the ory for cel f-oxpreccion or Indianization clearly and 
definitely pressed by the Toung India of the indigenous Church, our 
attention vill turn from the survey of the history of this development 
through the etages of Devolution to an examination of the proces: of In- 
A ant sation as it has taken place in the Christi en community iteelf. 

The quiet forces, that have been at wrik compelling a nun ty, that 
found 1iteel? eotranged fron its om countrymen, to cry out for the free- 
dos of gel f-e pression, are the factors that have real ted in the on- 
ocloumess of « place that the Chrietizn community ie called to fill in 
the Naticnaliem of Mother India. For out of & real Indianization of the 
communi ty 1teelf will come the necsnge and the reinterpretation of the 
Christian principles, end the participation in the national life, And 
quietly but eurely has the process of Indianizaticn been at wrik in the 
ro008508 of the home and in the ceremonies and custons that link the 


comnunti ty together. 
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THE PROCESS OF INDIANTAZTION 


Strange as it nay been, the Indians, who sade up the neaberahip 
of the indigenous church, could claim India as their native land, but 
found theusel ves without the pale of India's eooial Merarchy. The vast 
majority were those of the outeaste community, whos golf-evaluation as 
conveyed by the valuation placed upon then in the eyes of their fellow- 
countrymen, was neacured in terne of degrees of uncleanness, depending 
on the dietanoces of twenty-four, thirty- Mx, and oi xty-four feet, which 
nuet separate then from the high oaste gan along the public road, and in 
the regulated bours during which they night enter a village. They pap 
themoeel ves placed at the lowest rung of the wcial ladder, and inaammuch as 
age long custon had a placed then, they believed themeol ves inferior and 
trusted that their karma might come day permit them to ries above the low 
station to which they had sunk decause of come ein they aust have connittied 
in « previous birth. 

Relief from this statut came in allegiance to a foreign people, 
o de code al otanding was recognized by the oaste folk of India, coalng to 
then with offers of friendehip, These offers vere gladly accepted as vol u- 


tions to the coveted object of being counted ze wriby of attention, and 


the Christi an Gnuaunity came into being, The friendehipe and aveociations 


with the nicclonaries, often in eeparated communities, knit together the 
European and the Indi en within the indigenous church groupings, with an 
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enphacl e upon a necessary eeparateness from the non-Chri sti en communi ti os 
about them. But this tendency led inevitebly to « denaticnalizing of the 
nenbers'of the Christian community, only to de checked in the rising 
generation of the youth of the community who eco the rival el eines of con- 
munal and national loyalties, and prefer to find life in the contribution 
of a Christi en offering to the gorvice of the Iotherland: in an Iadi ant sed 
Cart sti en national en, 

The exanination of the process of Indi anf sation will be coneidered 
under the two nain ecoticne: 

Lethe unifying procese in the Chrietian Community 

24; he nationalizing process of the Chrietian Comuni ty. 
For the recognition by their fellowmen cane through the oda equality that 
was accorded the nenbers of hs outeaste coununitty when they became Chri- 
tians. Abd having gained this recogni ton they were in a poaiticn to nake 
and to conti der overtures in terms of the naticnalien that has been eveep- 
ing India for nore than two decades. The facilities, that were accorded 
by the niecdonary efforts in matters of educetion ahd of equipment, placed 
the Chrictians from the outcaste communities on an el, and at times on 
a better footing than were the onote folk; and con8equently capabilities 
and attainments brought prestige and further recognition. ul of these 
factors play their quiet roles in the process of ifegrating the Chrietian 
Community in the life of the nation, Mother Indi a. 
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a. The Unifyitg Procees in the Chriotian Comnuni ty. 


The growth and development of the Chrietian Community presente 
tw distinot stages of organization and of Aphasie. The fret is that 
period that deals with the formation of the Christi an Commmity under the 
stress of certain gatiefactions that were eufficiently prized to warrant 
> veparation from the old communal life with ite eur ties aid all the 
hardebips that did attend the tal seal e in which the outcastes foudd 
them al ves. And in %outh India, where the venerated cnote regine was 
ironelad, and custon ruled as king: with « tyrant's rod, euch 8 otep 
meant far more then it wuld in a ore looceely organized wciety, mat 
had been dndured ebould continue to be endured. But when numbers break 
avay from the old controls of Geiety and cock ocatiofactions in « coununity 
that eavors of a non-Indi en life with entirely new values, there is eonothing 
that has entered vitally into the midet of the outeaste community causing 
this di eruption. Out of the proces came a community with loyalties that 
vere acquired, and with values that were before unknown, « Christian Com 
munity, linked by bonds of intinate regard to the nilecionaries from the 
west, and relying largely upon the preeence of the aiseionari es for their 


no ral eupport, as well ae financial cvetenance. 


The second phase of this progresei ve dbvelopment is the effort 
to puegerve the unity of the community. To conserve the elements that 


entered into the naking of the community, as these were interpreted by 


hs Dei 


1. Dey, J.t Hunan Nature and Social Conduct. 
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tho % who took the % of alle ene to the mivaicnaries, and to keep 
pure the epirit of the oui ty, puniching eny laxners of the clear 
demaroaticn between the Christi en community and the non-Chrieti en communis) 
ties, bocune the watohwrd of the newly formed group, To drive the hangere- 
on fron the real neabers of the community and to aaks acre valuable the 
rewards of the zaeabers of the community becane t % goal of every effort. 
There could be no bal f- way line ia this nenly formed community; 4 nan 

must take bis stand definitely for the community's otandards or be muet 
have no place within ite borders. And this is a process that is going on 
with considerable vigor in several looalitios at the present tine. But 

in the very communities where it has flouriehbed ost vigoroualy, the 
— that followed 1t gavso way to a epirit of daring thet ooized the 
bolder ycuths to veature forth into the fields of naticnalies. Tave on- 
gorvation as an element tends in tine to otruggle with and later two yield 
to the truths gleaned by the braver and aore ven turecone euls; but for 
the tine of its euprasey conserveti e rules with a strong band and an 

as eured judgneat, orusbing with goverity every effort that gecms to tend | 


toward iliberalien and the newer interpretations, 
1. The Origin of the Oonaunl! ty. 


If it is true that an individual or a group gains its value fron 
the value that is agcribed to it by the environing groups, centuries of 
uch evaluation have tended to inetil in the minds of the aaooce of lade“ e 


population, « dente of low rating end of alight value, And the outeaste 


T4 


found little to encourage hin or to give hin a sel f-respecting value of bin- 
self in terms of the hierarchy of Indi en moiety. Hinduiem which thoroughly 
dominated the ciel life, offered no proepect for better days, The foal 
obtainable in the process of tren gration seeed too distant to be attras 
tive. The outlook was indeed di aal until there broke upon the outocastes 
the damn of another life in the offers of an altered cocieal oi tuaticna, 
presented by the coming of Ialam and of Chrietianity. Sone relief from the 
vcale of values, that for centuries had been ourrent in their environment, 
presented iteclf on the boris, chellenging attention, and creating in many 
hearts « fecling of unrest and « thiret for better things. 

Wether 1t nay be termed en. *urge® of the blo-peychologioal 
origin for eelf-recognitiont, or a "wish' formed in the el al environment 
in response to gone prinal stlnulus, * the fact remains that there was etirred 
in the heart of the outcaste « thiret for a value in the ocial wrkd in 
which ke lived. And for hin, conscious as he was of the ro ting that had 
been his, 1t became an elemental otruggle for recognition, a desire for 
sta tue, for « value, for « place in the world. This ye:rning was not ati 
fied by the old group within the Hindu society, and the proaſ se of eecuring 
it through allegiance to a nov group Seen especially inviting, For it is 
clearly evident thet this nes group, dose nucleus is formed by the 


ni o66Lcnaries from the west, bave value and a high rating even in the eyes 
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of the high cnete Kindus, Thus to be linked with them will seen being 
olaoced with the folk that are regarded of value by the very people by 
whom they have been coneidered outeastes. By incorporstion within the 
new community, the individual will have a Status that cones not from his 
old heritage but from a new and highly appraieed factor, its foreign as- 
pet. That this reacts upon hie om value of himeelf is evident for un- 
les de 10 of value, why ehould these foreigners pay attention to bin and 
deaire to enlist his interest and cooperation? And thus the proniese of a 
statue plunges hin into a vital struggle of allegiances and «a welghing of 
values. The past holds hin with the bonds of old fellowehips and of tradi- 
tonal inheritenoes wile the future seen to lure hin on to gelf-roampect 
and advance, He looks back upon his condition whicoh"in the wrde of the 
nenorial presented to Ur. Montague at HEombay by the "'Depreeecd' Indian 
Asa0ciation?, is deri bed thus: 

"Their eooial conditicon.......is eo nigeretble that itis 

inpos:zible to polat out on the earth's surface any parallel 

to 1t., They are treated by the rest of the Indi ane 

Hindus, Mubamnedane, Jeins, and all - as if they were wree 


than beacts. They are not allowed to live in villages or 
towns, they are deemed untouchabl es. "1 


And then he looks forward to a promi sed land of nanhood and individual writh, 


The pose b111 tee seen to lure hin onward but dere he take the step and 


inour the diepleacure of the nembers of the old moiety, of which he has 


& long been a aenber? 


— — 
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The step fron the old to the nes alleghhnce becones far ens! er 


if there already is an instance of one who has taken he step. The stiag 

of the firet departure from the old controls is deadened, and the fear 

of the conaoquences of « tabooed action is wnoenhet lessened. If perchance 
it is poerible to point to an acoquuintance who has tek en the stop, the 
matter is aucb alnpler. But o vital does the confliot becoue and w wrthy 
the prugpect of statue that one ie frequently led to hazard all the evils 
that the old group nay present in order to enjoy the coveted statue. As 

a cas In point: 


"Tw villagers from the paricherri of......valked to the nei gh- 
boring torn of LL... and entered the bazaar, For years 
they had lived and wried together and the only difference 
between them was thet of religion, for one was a Chriotian and 
the other a Hiadu. Upon entering the bazaar row they stopped 
at a vhop to make their purchase, as they had done pany s tins 
before, The ehop was omed by a aste aerchant., The one was 
invited into the chop and was given a coat while naking his 
purchase, mile the other was conpelled to stand out at the 
roads de. The latter, realizing that he was doing what he had 
al ways done, began to question the deference hom his com- 
panion. The only difference between then was thet his companion 
hed joined the Christi an comaunity while be had reaained out- 
de, an outete in the Hindu eociety. To hin this explained 
the whole eituation. The neaber of the Christian group vas 
reco gni sed on « par with the oaste nen while be still held bis 
place without the pale of the Hindu . communi ty. 


And naturally his mind reviewsd conditicne thet bad oecurred in 
recent nonthe when the reprecentetiives of the Chriotion community bed come 
to his village and he had heard then peak. Ho toe had faced the ioous 
nore than cnoe and had even o:naidered his neighbor rach for taking this 
step of allegiance to the new community. Vividly there cane to his aind 
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the piloture of that Sundey norningt 


*ALL the village had gathered at the invitation of the Chri- 
tien pas tor. The place of neoting was the open spot in the 
centre of the village where all village go» therings wore held. 
But on this particuler day, when all were accceabled the pastor 
announced that certain mnenbers of the village bad decided to 
decone Christians and acked that as their names were called 
they wuld cone forward taking their ecnte near hin. There 
had been about a dozen frmailies that had reoaponded and then 

he sad the pastor take a stick and draw « line around the 
aller group. Having done this he turned to the anccenbled 
village and Speaking to the aller group had told then that 
they were now separated from their past, from their old life, 
and that « new life was theirs. Vell did he recall the next 
wrde of the pastor for they extended another invitation to the 
nenbers of the village to g:ther with the Saller group and 

to make the game deci aon. To him this cerenony had ent 

but little for after all his neighbor lived next to hin as be 
had done before and all things se aged such the ease. “ 


But today that ceremony assuned a new agpect. It had indeed been «a line of 


separation between his neighbor and self in the values placed upon do th 


of them by the Hindu as well as by the Chrietian communities, He nov gav 


clearly that his neighbor had gained in the eotination of all by joining 


the nev community, e had seen before hin an act thet has dream more than 


one consent eimilear to this: 


"It is « curious fact that after outeastee have been baptized, 
Hindus thenecl ves ease to regard then as Untouchables and 
they are received on the cane footing as those who becene 
Chri ti ans from within the coactes, 1 


But he was not the only one interested in this fact. His interest 


vas concerned with hineel? and with the experience of u friend. But the 


Hindu community too has an Interest thet has becone one of vital concern for 


— 
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Lajpat Raj is quoted as saying: 


"The pos:ibility of losing the Untouchables has ahaken the 
intelligent eccticon of the Hindu community to its very depths 
and were it not for the long eotabliaehed prejudi cos and deop=- 
rooted habits, Untouchabl enees wuld on be a thing of the 
past. . . The Chrietian aiedcnary te gathering the harvest 

and no dl ane can attach to hin for doing . He is in the 
country with a neoage of his God and if the Hindus foreake 
their om people, he in any ease 11 not fail them. The 
depressed lasse, as I have said, have no decire to leave 
Hinduilem if the latter make 1t possible for them to progress 
on hunene linesz but If in its etupidity it heaitatoes and 
beet tates, they are not willing to follow in ite train any 
Longer, *l 


Or again more pointedly in the following: 


"A non-Chrictian interested in eetabliehing cooperative 

8001 oti os among the bucket weavers in a certain section of 
the dietrict, turned one day to his friend, « European 11 
Monary and ssidt If we do not do wnething for them, you 
will, and you will got them too, They will then be loet 

to us. Ve are therefore doing the beet we can to alp then.! 
- Iaterest in thea was his ne-sage but that involved no 
eocial equality or recognition of the posible advancenent 
of the outoaates. It rather took the form of =« charitable 
feeling toward them. ® 


and this state of affairs is know to the outeaste communi ties end at tines 
whols communities of outeastes will ppenly demand certain privileges, 
threatening to becone Christi ene if their requeste are not granted. 
And thus, not only is the urge for recognition a motive factor 

in the individual, but it likew oe becones a determining feature in the out- 
aste communities, Whereas individuals nay feel come heoltency toward 
taking the step that breaks old fellowships, whole willages or conauntties 
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nay with inpunity take the etep. This is the fes ture to which 1. T. Price 


mak o8 reference: 


„ fundamental characteriotic implied in the deeire for 
group Status, as it appears in these class movements, 
ene to be the reluctance of any large number of indivi- 
duals, taken eingly or in eub-groups, to Separate thensel ves 
Fron their group in order to gain inereased recognition. 
They want gree ter recognition than their group is now 

ving them; yet they are % dependent upon their group 

for intre-group recognition and the conveniences of gocial 
lite) that they cannot diepense with it, and breaking avay 
from it is out of the queeticn;z they therefore have to lift 
their whole group in order to get it." 


And it explaine the eituation in the nase movements toward Christianity. 
The indi vidusls in the outeaste community dare not take the etep oingly 

but the logs of geveral foailies fron the community to GChrietianity is = 
si tuation that the whole village does not wish to face. Therefore after 
due coneideraticn, it happens that the whole village cones over eng Base 


for the thirst for recognition has etirred the whole community and it 


throws of? the old controle for = new value within the Chricetian communi! ty. 


Clogely allied with the urge for recognition and statue cones 


the pronpting of the heart for protection. Une notes on every hand the many 


roeponses that are aade toward nedical aid and other lines of guaranteed 
1ivelihood or eccurity, resul ting in avenues of friendehip and approach» 
ability. Ve do not discount these reacticne for they are frequently the 
initial stages of lavting friendahip. And each 4060 0 a tl on with the ac- 
tivities of the Chrietian community in iel or hunaniterian enterprices 
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1. Pri 00, 1. T.1 Christi an Mi 8siones and Oriental Civilization, p. 319 


is a partial comnittal of the individual or the Cade to the ain of 
the Christian group. The confidence of the people in the endeavors of 

the ail ectonaries r of the Christian community in matters of child wel fare 
or other humanitarian efforts is born out of years of experience when the 
G@ctors and nurses of the Hieacion stood by at tines of ppidenics that 
threatened the oitios or the villages. 

But our attention is centred upon the eatiefactions for security 
and protection that have becone factors in the organization of the Chris 
ti an community. The firet of theee is the protection fron pereecution, 
often in court cages. On more than one instance have individuals cone to 
the lenders of the Chriotian community with their difficulties mi ch have 
involved them in litigation, Frequently it is « matter of debte to the 
noney<l ender. They have borrowed and while they have been faithful in re- 
payments, there has been a nanipuktion of accounts reculting in greater in- 
debtoedness, As a one in point 

% onen needed sone noney and going to a noney-lender 

borrowed the sun of Rs, 2.8,0 CLaproximately 80g), She 

paid back four annas (3g) per nonth regularly but at the 
end of two years che was Rs. 14. 0.0 (nearly 65. 00) in 
debt, dup to tw factors - an exorbitant rate of in- 


terest and her inability to pay off any part of the prin- 
pal as under the conditions that could be paid off only 


in a luap un. 


Then the part of euch « per ton is taken and juotice is red in the court, 
the natural reaction is « trenefer of allegiance fron the old group, at 
who d hands che dad received euch treatment, to the new group eee 
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interest was hom and whoae poser was efficacious for relief. 
relief is eought in euch cases as those wherein factor the old dieparagements 


due to an outeaste aprearing before a high caote judge, charged by a cnote 


plainti ff, 


of land grants. 


of ground are nade to nenbers of the outeaste communities as village i tes. 
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A Second type of protection tat is Sucht comes id the natter 


Under the provieica of government, an acci gnment of pdte 


Neverihel eve coneiderable difficulty is often experienced in eccuring then 


and several of the outoaste communities have epproached nenbers of the 


Chri et i an 


return for the aid in eecuring this or that plot of ground. This has 


L 
where the 


gase, typi 


communi ty pledging their willingnees to join the new group in 


followed a persecuticon attendant upon meetings in the villages, 
alain of the Christian religion were presented. An interesting 
cal of this type of protection is presented | 


"In a region where for forty years the work of the Christi en 
communi ty had been carried on but in which there were no 
roi dent groups of the community, a nove vas nade to ak 

for assi otrnce. Under the pereccuti.n and oppreeadion at the 
hands of the landholders, aembers of the upper aste, life 
had becone & unbearable that the nembers of the outeaste 
group were willing to leave the anceetral pot, leave the 
fields mere they had wried, leave their sacred epo te, 

and leave the group of which they had been neabers, to de- 
cone nenbers of the net group, could « pot be found where 
they could nake a new start. It was not « coveted piece of 
ground but the chance to live that pronpted them. Nor again 
vas it at the diotete of proaſ sed help for the request for 
help ceme from the villagers theneel vos.“ 


It was the prinal urge for eccurity and for « livelibood. This nade 18 


perative a change of life and the greater Security was eought in the new 


And similar 
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group, the Chrietian communi ty. 

A third type of this urge for protection presente itself in the 
oecurity of employment. Beyond the matter of livelihood as euch, 1s the 
matter of employment, not in return for joining the new group as a wrt 
of reward for « benefit conferred but on the ious of greater security. 
This evidences iteelf in the inst otence upon the type of enployment, it 
being epecified that this echall be "Wiscion enploynent®*, neaning thereby 
that the paynaster hall be the Nigsalon or the Curt sti en community. The 
reasons for this are twfold - 1. 4 Security from the outeide interfer- 
en ce, from the wins of the Landlord, fron the pereccuticn of the zembers 
of the upper gredes of the old hierarchy, looms large in the nind of the 
convert, He knows too well thet {ll nay be wried in ways that never 80e 
-the eunlight, to nenbers of outcacte groups and is perfectly freak when 
he gives this as his goal in joining the new group; and E. closely allied 
vi th this is bis choices of employment, for he dest res the pos tion of 


teacher, clerk, or helper in preference to the nore menial tacks, This 


is often'm=dFibuted to « hatred of manual labor, mile thet factor nay en- 
ter in, one nut not forget that for the new neader of the group, the old 
seal e of values ll carries over. And oo if by joining the new group be 
dan becone a nwnber of «a ol ass or profession that bas always had « high 
rating, even in the old group, he feels a double Security. 

A further indication of this urge for Security we find in the 


attitude of the non-Chri ctians who seck enploymnent in the schools of the 


Chri eti an communt ty, where such are nanaged by ailedcnaries. Preference 
is pressed for enployment in « ni gion echool on the ground of greater 
Security of employment and of legs danger of bigckoring and petty perplex- 
itios due to caote dietinotions. And if uch is the case in the inetances 
whores the individuals aro conecicoualy entering employment under bodies 
that are undermining the very fabric of weir om group, counting Security 
of more value than Weeds from tone ort ti eta, and than « ore lucrative 
emolument, mob greater is the claim of security upon members of the 
group which has rightly deen terned depressed“. For the latter it sean 
manhood and eel f-roepect, recognition and statue, nnd oven eoxilotence with 
« prom! se of hope. 

To be accounted of value in e ecale of vslues that are current 
in cne's group, and to have an acamrence of pernanency in euch a scale, 
form one stroke of the ewcalal inpulee to which the deeire for affection or 
response is the completing arc. Whether it sey be viewed an elemental(1) 
or as zerely « particular interpretation of the desire for recognition (2), 
the fact reanins that it reaches 90 the instincotive trust of one's 
ges ture to an interpretostion eocially defined as rogponesse or affection. 

It evidences itself most olearly in the earnest desire of the parent for 
the privileges of advancement for his children under this new Chrietian 


communi ty. WY eagerly reaches forth to claim the adventeges of literary 
and cul tural equipment for his child, feeling the propriety of ouch a clain 


ae the expreecion of affection within the Christi en community. 
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In « land where the eduesti nal al tustion even in the paragraphs 
of ted below, presents a fearful picture, this eue comes to the fore: 


"The figure of literapy in India is bound to be poor, because 
only 3, 22% of the population is at echool., But it is poorer 
oven than this reetricted epread of education wuld justify, 
Decause the tine epent at echool is in many cages ineufficient 
to make a laoting inpreegion. Of the boys undergoing el enen- 
tary edu tion in any kind of echool, 88. are in the lower 
prinary lasse and if both boys and girls are taken, dorf are 
in the lower primery and over 45% in the infant classes.“ 


And again 


"It was calculated in the last review (1907-12) that in the 
average length of School life is 3.8 years. A 2imilar 

cal culation nade for the period under review shows the figure: 
for purpils in the primary stage again to be 3.8 yeirs.... 

I an indebted to Dr. Walker, F. K. 8., C. 5. I., for the atten- 
tion he has beetowed on the eubjeot. Wile realizing the in- 
eradi cable difficulties presented by the figures, he calculates 
from the date thet the educational efficiency has improved 
naterially the period under review; for the average dure tion 
of the school life of those who left the course in the firest 
year of the period was 3.6 years and during the last year 4,2 
years, *2 | 


But further: 
"a gimple calculation seca to chow that Hof the children 
rel apee into illiteracy within five years of their leaving 
8chool v8 
And in contrast to the dial picture portrayed in the fi gutes above ctands 


this tablet #-} 
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Communi ty No, of Pupils in 


Jof Male Pop, 
Boys Primary Schools in Boys Schools 


Jof Increasee 
of Decreass 


I. Primary Schools 


* Indian 
Christi ans 132, 385 
Brehnans $04, 847 
Non-Brahmans 3,025, 436 
Muslimes 1,146, 664 


2. Secondary School s 


Indi an 
Christi ane 27 ,900 
Brehnans 192,057 
Non-Brahnans 421,888 
nu sl ins 171, 1885 


11.7 
7.8 
5.9 
8. 8 


2. 8 
8.1 
9. 5 
0,6 


16,0 

3.9 
11,2 
£4,0 


(*The percentages of the Chrieti an community in the araof the 
Madras Presidency considered in this paper are fer better than 
the averages for the figures for India given above, owing to 
the long exiting and large rk of Nigssions and to the more 


advanced Christi en communities.) 


And while it is perfectly true that the menber of the outocaste 


community does not consider the figures in theee t:bles, and undoubbedly 


is unaware of the percentages stated, the general ins! etence and emphasls 


upon educe tional facilities and advance in the Chriestian community attract 


him. For have not the children of his Christian neil gbbores ri en to poets 
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1. Quincuennial Report, 1912-17, p. 105 
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of value and rating through this process, and does not the nember of this 
Chri st1 an group, possessing these capabilities rice in the general cel ee 
of values? 

Therefore it is perfectly underetendabl o that he, wen faced by 
the conflict of the tw groups, and their eatiefacticnes, finds the prowi aon 
for advence and training one definite feature in chaping his decieicn. To 
dis the interest that the nes group has in the progreess of its geber chip 
in matters that nake for eocial rating etends out proninently againest the 
background of the former utter di gregard of the interests of the depressed“ 
neabers of the hierarchy. The laws of ecoiety that operate in the nev 
community are clothed in the warmth of per sonal values rather than in the 
old legal lstie enactaent of a hierarchy dependent upon birth. And © one 
who has belonged to the lower traum of eociety this neanc auch more than 
toone whoee rating has always been higher. 

Ano ther feature th:*t deecrves nenticn although space does not per- 
mit of full analyois, is the appeal of the type of instruction that is af- 
forded. The vanguard in the effort to view natters from the aspect of life's 
values, finde ancng its number the manazers of the session obo! e. Early 
in the history of the edueastional effort there was eaphaei e * the induetrid 
aspecte, in fer as the village industries could be utilized and ple te 
of ground were eought to provide experimental epote for agricultursl con- 


nunities. Theoe features tended to di sar that oppo ei tion to education which 


preveiled in wany districts on the basis of the uncuitability of the 
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ourrci culum. 1 


Not thet the goal has been reached, but indications are clear 
het nore Interest is being arouged In the village pureuite and this in- 
directly has its bearing on the deeire for response. (From the previous 
Statement it saust not be gathered that parents generally desire their 
children educated along the lines of their vocation, for the profession of 
elerk or teacher has a far higher rating and therefore is the nore dexirable.) 

Perhaps another phase of this desire for affection is exvreeeed 
in the loestion of the home. It is usually sought of ther on the aieston 
compound or in the Chrietian section or street of the tom. This is not 
merely a natter of security but the dere for comreadechip and association. 
It means an exchange of intinacies which wuld be impocsible in the egeotions 
of the tom where there is a nore heterogeneous grouping. It is the feeling 
of being among one!e om kind and of being able to contribute as well as to 
receive tokens of mutual confidence and regard. This urge that SXPI 880508 
{teelf in the evoilal response may not be fully realized until for wne reason 
a nenber of the Cirietien community is forced to leave the innediate vicinity 
of Chriotian bones. He ney have the privilege of « better bouee in a 
vicinity where there are fellowwriers fron the esse office, but he feel 
that 1% is a nove for the wree and porheps even pines for the old rdation- 
hips. ; oo 

Thus there rises before the sind of the nenber of the outeaste 


commani ty a proepect of promise with ite glow of better things. But along 
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with 1t riees the jinhibition of the old relaticonehips, the fear of was 

di saster should he break through ths old controls, and the droad of nabe- 
dlotions that are eure to be heaped upon him. The conflict becomes vital. 
But the lure of the eatiesfactions of nanhood and gel f=-reepect, of Bpeourity, 
and of a better Life tor his children tip the balance and he breaks from 
the old restreinte and enters the christi en community. Thus have reason ed 
and have acted the thousende that day form the Christian community. 

It is for eatisfacticas euch as these that nen and wmen have turned their 
backs upon Hinduilan and have entered the community formed about the forei en 
mi 6cLonarices. And in & fer as their eati afgctions were realised and 
their lives sere incorporated within be new group, joy and happiness 
followed and the community became nore firmly knit together. This however 
becane the problem as the younger generating cane to voice their opinions 
and to assert the right of partiotpating in the formetion of policies, Un- 


zoqualnted with the factors that had formed the community they often eought 


goal s that introduced perplexing si tusticons for the older menbers of the 


community, and thus aroge the need of congerving old ideals and principles, 


the fundanentals of group life, 


2. The Congeryathon of the Community. 


The integration within the new group has narked one stage of the 
history of the convert, but there remains an all inportant factor, fore- 
hade wod in the prost se of the eatiefaction held out to the proapecti ve 


neaber of the new community, and realized only in the security of the 
group itself. It is not alone the quest for individual eecurity and 
assurance, With all that euch « queet neans in the realm of control and 
ase ation with « foreign folk, important as thet certainly is wi thin 

the new community, but It is the Security and statue of the Christie com- 
munity iteelf in the total environing eociety of the land, HNerely to 

be a nenber of « nev community with the eaticfactions of that group does 
not conplete the desire of the senders of the community for they are 
bitious that the group of which they «re mneabers ehall maintain its place 
in the ecale of weial groupings prevalent at the tine. Concieely 

stated, the problem of congervetien of the victories gained from the ote- 
tus attainment of the individual members now foruing the Christi en con- 
munity, and of tho transfer of this dignity and aelf-rcopect to the . 
munity as a body, recognized by the other communities, becones central in 
the attention of the Chrietian community. Its activities are directed wW 
this end and ite watohwrd becomes "Communal Achievement". \ 
There are tw factors that have entered into the Christi an — 


wunitys the old ratings and values that had been the heritage of the nes \ 


nenbers in the hierarchy of Hindui en, and the cul tursl trends that have W 


been carried from the weetern world through the mi sloneries. Freed fron 
the old hindrances under which the menbers had lived under the rules and | 


reetriotions of the oaste order, there now aroce liberties in the new order 


that becane of greatest worth. The new statue that has been accorded, the 
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eecurity and. protection of the individual family, the conccioueness of 
being hunen delage who se affections are eought, and the feature of « nov 
type of control, are prineiples which are knit in these nov acweiaticns 
within the newly formed community, wand from which no neaber will per te 
insel f to be geparated. These must be congerved at all cootes and they 
becone the fundamental rights of the community, For then gen are willing 
to eacrifice even life i teelf., This then duilde around the renberes a pro- 
tective wall of public opinion which serves both to klut out the reet of 
the world, and to dlote in the menbers of the group. 

But within the new community is the nucleus of forci gners dose 


ex! tene ene 4 guarantes of those privileges and whoes presence seen 


absolutely ecorntial to the life of the community, Therefore, it is easily 
Seen that those who had becone eatranged from the old hierarchy of Hindu- 

| am by their deci sen to becone Christi ene, readily linked then el ves 

and their anbiticons to « fore ener and that dl ass of frei gnere was closely 
necociated with the clace thet rules the notherl end. The epparaticn fron 


their countrymen was not looked upon os d easter. Father protection 


from then and their pereecutions seeed all-important. And coneoquent ly 


the bond of allegiance uniting the Indian Christi en and the foreign 
HA 


mi eelonary oon gave Way to a cence of poegegction of the foreigner and of 
the right to partial domination of hin, as « nenber of the Christi an 
conmunt ty. This feeling seened to outweigh any feel tag of repugnance to- 
ward him as « foreigner. In fact the actions and oven the attitudes of 
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the ni cionary becune eubJect to the approval of the group and a foreigner 
who tends to break avay fron conventicnal lines is open to ads tio n. 

The congervaticn of these tw lines of heritege mth all that 
each brings produces a conedlouamess of integrity within the group. The 
Chrise ien community begins to look upon itcelf as « group vailque in ite 
make-up end presti ge, Its ratings of itgelf are really higher than would 
be the ase were it nerely e group inoorporated in the Meraschy of 
Hindus en for it coneiders 1tealf the receptacles of tw channels of cul tural 
progress. In fact uch is the ease and it 1e both its communal strength 


and its avenue of digintegr:ticn leedirg to « progressive development along 


lines decidedly naticnalietico, at a l:ter period of the coununity!s 
hi story, 

The firet reaction of tue new conual ty is that of protection 
of its integrity, This ehows itecl? in the erection of a wall of security 
fron which 1t shoote ite bitter attacks upon other groups. Feeling the 
confidence of ite om integrity derived through ite inberitanoces of oul- 
tures, it takes its tend upon met it feels to be the eotinate of the old 


group, Hindui on, toward itealf., There ari eee a of uation in which there are 


factors of defence to which Dr. Price makes the following reference: 


Protective responses are normally nade when there is nolosta- 
tion, attack, deprivation of interests, or uncertainty as to 
whether or not there may be ef ther attack of naintenance or 
|nterests, 1 


— — 
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1. Fri ee, . T.t Christi en Hi ecdons and Oriental Gi vilizations, p. 387 


And a feeling akin to that mentioned in the following quotation ariees 
In the conecicouaeness of the member of the now communi ty: 


"It is said that the comparatively limited eupport{in 
noney at any rate) given in India to the movement on 
behalf of the Indians in South Africa is due to the 
fact that a nany Hindus have no eyapethy with the 
man who eacriftces his aste by orceaing the Kala 
pani (black water, the sea) and settling in the land 
of the Mechches { foreigners), 1 


For as « parallel, it is recognized that there will be no eyupathy chown 
to those who have oroeced the barriers of wocial life and have ecttled in 
the comnuntty whoee nucleus is foreign and bote character has becone 
nore foreign than Indi an. For in the eyes of the eccial wrld, the Chri- 
tian community bas become practi cally anc ther aste, however greatly the 
tenets of the coamunity may be oppo sed to caote, Note the following com- 
nent: 

"The whole iden of cavte is ebborrent to Wohamedant an 

which preaches, more effectively than Chrietienity, the 
oquel brotherhood of all believers. But the South Indian 


Mo homiediasn are Jjust another onote; ow are the Europeane 
and the Indian Christi ans. Z 


And In the face of anticoipated oppoeition, whether such an en- 
pectaticn is well founded as in the ease of the cuteaste or anerely 
insgined, the attitude of defence provides a eeparstiotio aopect that 


counters the attitude of op;oe8i tion on the part of the Hindu eociety, An 
arti ole that has just appeared in the D. A. V. college Union Magazine 


reveal s thiol ement of geparatli en: 


tt. 


— 
* 


1. Archers Indis and the Future, p. 108 
. Slater, G. 1 The Droavidian Element in Indign Culture, p. 164 


"Cri otianity romaine bere as 4 Separate religion 
oving to the initial ailetake of the early European 
mieclonaries who, according to Abbe du Bois eaployed 
as pervants, Pariahs, ate the flesh of dead cows, and 
got thenoel ves dubbed as Mlechchas, HNohranedani an 
keeps itself diotinot and aloof? by its deep 1gnor- 
ance of the neaning of the Koran and the fanatici en 
born of euch ignorance. Both theee religions are in 
for conver on. The lower etrata of eociety 
oppreeved by the onste eyoten which denies then the 
ol ementary rights of man, of approach to his brother, 
the use of the public roads, tanks, wells, and oven 
8chools, sek Seidl freodomn by converglon..... 
Hindulen of Vedic religion alone not oaly remains 
idle but is ready to cetrecize anyone for the 

811 ghtoest breach of neaningless eupersti tion, 1 


And againt 


he errly Christi ene were accused of being bad ol ti sene, 
unpatrio tie uenbers, as was said, of «a 'third race, 
with no rel=tionghip to the exiting races 

„ Narayan Seochadri said of hineclf: VI an just « 
dark Scotchnan', If he was, he was one of whon his new 
eountry could very well be proud, but that meant that he 
vas out off from all the riches of his national inheri- 
tance, a strenger and an allen in his omland, S it 
was aleo with & great « Christi an, and one eo able to 
appreciate her country's beri tage, ad Pandita Ramabii... 
+++. Hindul en was for this great Christl en oaint ociuply 
'the power of derkneee and from 1t the Chrietian could 
obtain nothing good. "E 


* 


Or to add another rrdenes: 


"The general attitude of the people to rt stien preaching 
is one of antagoniem. It does not need auch imagination 
to doe why there ehould be this opposition. The miedon- 
ary cones apparently as the eneny of the ancient Hindu 
faith, His ains even to threaten its institutione 
which to the vast najority of the people are their noet 
Sacred heritage, on which their hopes in life and death 
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depend and to which they el ing with exceptional tenacity. 
Behind the niscdtonary is the whole etrength of the i 
Britioh Rule neking his peren inviclable, His precence 
brings defilement., The flesh of the eacred cow forme his iP 
diet and to the ignoreat etrong wine is his drink. In the 'f 
eyes of the people he is the habitual companion and Þ 
chanplon of the low caotes, whom the Hindu genes of 
eren al purity keeps without the village i te. The l 
Indi an Obrietian Evangeliots do not uf fer from all theoe 
di andventages but on account of their connection with the 1 
European and as tote who have broken with the Hindu 6 c 1 
syestes they have to face difficulties alnost oqually great, 1 


The process of coneolidesting the Christi en community into « body i it 
that ehall de recognized by the other communities commenees With an atti- 
tude of attack upon the old oustons and practices. It is the natural re- 


action on the part of one who finds hingelf freed from burdeneone restri e- 


tions; he expreeses his freedon in terms of cauperiority to the old ways. 
He socke to pick flaws in the old regine and thus centres his attention 
upon attacking the old eatiefactions and old controls. but as a unter- 
action to this et attitude there-is the increaetig interest in the 
art etl an communi ty itself, expregeing iteelf in the demand for epecial 
privileges and in the asi otence upon uniformity within the community 1. 


sal f. And this naturally has led to the feeling of conplacence, akin to 
that experi enced by the initials in a cecret organization, when it is re- 
co gn! sed that his voioe counts in the council of direction, These are 


features by which the Christian community endeavors to preserve its ow 


unity and to eatiefy the decires of its menbere. But the ori n 811 i 
renaine communal as oppe sed to national in the natter of achieovenent and 


odj oc t Vo, 
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a. The Folie Atti tudes. 


From such an environment and from the general atac ophere of op- 


posi ton there arote this attitude of defence. But a further step ahows 


1 


iteclf in the reference to Fendt sa Reanabai', who in her earlier life 


had learned the reli gious tenets of Hindui e and had sought for eati ef a- 


tions in various channels and at lest had elected to ally hereclf with the 
Christi en community. That che ebould have referred to Hinduien as "the 
power of darknees and from it the Chrietian could obtain nothing good“, 
Soems alncoet inoredible. It however is an ovidence of the counter-atti- 
tude that ariges In the christi en community when faced with opposition or 
oppressed with the fear of per secution. N-turally the counter-attack 
2000 to the fore, decrying everything that bas been conneeted with the ole 
and avpraieling all that cones with the nes. ; 
This attitude of attack is one of the commonest in the new on- 
vert for he fecls that by decrying the comaunity which he has left he is 
the ore firmly fixed in the new. Thile it does provide certain Safi o- 


factions that nake his oboice seen valid to hin, euch an attack nakos nore 


unlikely any compromi oe attitude on his part and thus tends to stabil se 
the new group. This conservation that grows out of euch an attitude has 
been the bastle of the street addregs of condemnation of the prhictices of 


Mndui an, of tolding up to ecornthess old practices, and even of epeaking 
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1. Touns Men of India, March, 19028. p. 184 


in nost inoulting terns of the deitios that formerly palyed an important 
part in the life, oven of this new nenber. That books have been written 
that provide instruction in this type of conservation is not new in the 

records of the Indian Chrietien — te, 

Further not only is this eoperatietic attitude polocnic tut it 
tends to affect various phases of the life of the nenbers of the Christie 
communi ty, In the oboſee of homes, to which reference was nade under the 
previous eecticn), the eeparatistic el ament of ils tion nee proninently 
to the fore. but it does not stop here for 1t e decries the past and 
all the heritages of the Hindu life that it has wught to forget its old 
connections with the purer of the old elements. Indeed a cad pioture is 
thi er 


"The firoct ailscLonarises wy whatever ecct, inculceted 

a holy torror of those things which exprees the spirit | 
of Indimi Perhaps the kno ul edge of euch things available 
in European languages was not at that tine adequate as 
baels for « just ectinataec? values. Perhaps it was ail / 
due to the natural eolicitude to prowct the infant church 
from the contamination to wich it wuld be exposcd along 
with the good elements of Indian tradition, Whatoerer the 
res ton, it is true thst every effort was rade to warn the 
community end to train the children in the proper“ atti- 
tude. This 'horror! got of tened in oource of tine and 
becemme ' euapicicn?, 


Ack any of then (Christians from the older con- 
nuni ti 6 of South India) a queetion in folklore, In art, 
in 1iterature, or in religion. Their ignorance will be 
found to be not only as profound as if they had been born 
in aid-Arabla, but their evapicion of it as prejudiced... 
»« « « . HOW can it be othervice? Miklore is not what 1s etud- 
Led but what is drunk in with the nother!s ilk 


* 
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breathed in the cerlicet atuoeaphere of the home. 

Rama, Sita, end Bharata, alma and Arjuns, Hori echandre 
Shakuntals, Sivajil, and © hoot of others, are theee not 
the heroes of our early youth, of whom our grandnothers 
told us near the flickering Lanp in the glocning, of 
whom we heard ballads ung in the village street, of t&- 
ting under the moon as the breezes chook the trees over- 
head and ve fancy settings for the stories? Are 
these Yerees still in our blood?........ The niedlcnary 
introduced the folklore of the Hebrese, an enrichnent 
of unepeakable value to young minds, The pity is that 
he entirely ruled out Indian folklore, *1 


And yet this cannot ell be laid at the @oor of the nieaconary, 


Mere is without queeticn the dat of gccurity in the preservation of 


the integrity of the new community that caused nuch attack on the old, 


and anything that gavoured of the undegirable in the old, The test was 


not applied with any degree of care but anything thet night perchenee in- 
troduce any contact with the old ghould be ruled out as being of darkness. 


Neverthelees 1t is 4 sad state that the Christian community allowed a 


great a heritage to clip from ite grip. 


ta bl e. 


That such has been the attitude of the Christian community comes 


out clearly in the paragraph fin the Modern Review of January, 1028, 


eatitl ed* anti-Chriotian®, from which a fes senteneee have been tak ent 


"ore then one Chrivtian perton has written to the 
editor of this Review, aaring conplainingly why it 
is or has become anti-Christian., Ve do not feel 
called upon to anewer this question., But we have 
done counter-queetions ready, The editor of this 
Journal is not and never has been or pretended to be 
« Chriotian. The journal al never was, nor was 
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It is under standahle but regret- 


1. Paul, K. T.: How Minaiones Dena tional 1 se, I, R. I. Vol, 3, p. 511 
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ever intended to be « Christien journal. 80 we do 
not geo why it ehould be expected to be pro-Chriostian 
or even neutral: fair wo have always tried to be. 

Ve will take it for granted that taiis nonthly is 
anti-Chrietian, and on tb t aScunption ack, are 
Cart sti ans pro-Hndu or pro-Muslin? On the contraty, 
if they are plous Chrictians, are they not anti-Hindu 
and anti-Svalim, at least to the extent thot they 
want all Hindus end Huglins to becone converts to 
Chrietianity?......1t is strenge thet having s 
thousand and one means of criticiaing all non-Chrietian 
faiths, and having eriticized then for centuries, 
.Chri ati ane bould feel - me their faith is 
subjected to ori ti eiu. 


In other wrds, during the last one hundred years the Chrieti en 
wnnunity has earned for itself « place in but not of the national life. 
It has clained for iteelf a eufficicenty that has left no deere for 
participation with the other communal groups and has been recognized as 
having no interest in as wrld beyond ite om, 4nd this place has been 
characterized as « poleenic attitude toward the rest of the Indian eociety, 
in that for the preservation of the integrity of its com community, it 
has accumed an attitude of non-interest in, end frequently of deliberative 
and severe attack upon elements of the old heritage, oven to the extent 
of abandoning and di coming the literature and folklore wth ite charm 
and eplendid didactic possibile. The very renarks that drop from the 
lips of the Chriotian youth as he pages comment upon the preveiling cue- 
tons of the non-Christians, cavour of corn, art sing out of ignorance and 


lack of eynpathy with the Indian cul tural heritage thet could wean © 


1. The Modern Review, January, 1028, p. 96 
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"much for him, 


d. The Self-Intcrest Attitude 


As a corollary to the polenic attitude and as an erpressen of 
the conservative function of the Chrietian community there has aricen 8 
sel f-loterevt attitude. By this attitude is nent the ines! etence upon 
priority elaime in behalf of the Chrietian community, and upon the severe 
excluston of others from euch benefits. The end wught in this las tence 
was consolidation of the group rather then en extencion of the appliee- 
tion of the Chrietian principles, to other communities, One wuld not 
tors this attitude a gelfich attitude for th*-t wuld apply an epithet 
th-t is by no means al vay present. but in using the term "Sol f=1ntereot®, 
one wiehes to portray the *in-group* interest thet w frequently operates 
within the community; one is perfectly aware of the elo ee revenbl ance 
that this bears to the sel fich attitude but wishes to aid an unpleasant 
conno tation, 

ks perhaps one of the moet pressing ineietences of the Christian 
communi ty today is upon the advancement of its om neabers, we meh to 
note the demand for the Christian Reoidential School e. This ineigtence 
upon a school in which the Chrietiane ahall have elnost the exolugive 


attention of the teachers, is based upon the wltivaticn of a value that has 
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rating in the total oil environment. The due tion of the children of 
the community within a school enviroment which is Christi an in the per- 
sonnel of the teachers, in the enrollment of the school, end in the at- 
mo sphere of the echool as wall as in the boarding home, is the ery of 
many in the Chrietian community, It is an effort to create an atmomphere, 
unrelated to the actual environment in shi oh the Chri ati an youth 1ives, 
in wich to train the youth, neglecting to a very large tat the Indian 
teritazes of the Indian ri sti en lad, This cry has found expreedion, in 
one inetanos, in the ectablichnent of « Christian Resi dental School, 
which after approximately four yeere of trying experiment, has been adopted 
by the National Mig onary Society, an organisation that is functioning as 
an indigenous project in fields not already oocupied by fore g ai ectons. 
That the estebliehing of euch en institution, within any one 
miaaicon's direction, wuld curtail much more extensi ve wrk and wuld to & 
great extent cancel auch of its forwrd evangelical ain io congidered valid 
in the benefits that are expected from uch inter-pollentzation. And that 
there wuld accrue from inetituticns wherein the nenbers of the Christie 
conamunti ty rub abo ul ders with zaenbers from non-Chrictian groupe, a benefit 
in a quickened heritage and In a naticonalietic Aton, Lf you and zed, is 
coneidered of far lese value then the integration of the next generation 


Again to the fore comes 


in the nurture process of the Christi an communi ty. 
the eaphacis upon the prominence of conmunity values and the congervetion 
of these values in the complete control of the process of education. 


(It is true that there are cone epirite that wuld broaden the curriculun 


11 


eufficlently to include cone phases of Indt ea national literature, art, 
and nuelc; indeed a wholecome fee ture and tending towerd a new inter- 
pretation of Chrictianity). 

Closely allied with this celf-interest was an ingtance in which 
the natter of eaalarios was involved: 0 


Under the preveure of the Christian community in 
tht locality, the managers of the niezion echools 
agreed that any Chriotian who was employed obould f 
receivp the eun of Re. 5.0.0 ($1.67) per genen | 
above the ealary paid to a non-Chrictian eaployed | 
for doing the Same work. This was to be paid cn the J 
Score of his being a Chrictian. But further, the 
provieion was rade for the payment of Fe. 5.0.0 f 
per neneem above that % to « Chriectian uho | 
was a neaber of the local niezlonary organization. 15 
This neunt that the nember of the local aissiconary | 14 
organi zation wuld receive Re. D. 0.0 per neneem 5 
above the equally qualified non-Chriotian for the 
performance of the eane tak. 


Needl eee to State, this action resulted in considerable oounent in other 

School s where both Christiane and non-Chrictians were eaployed. That the 

gen or al optnion was againet it is an indiestion of a healthier security 

beginning to damn in the sinde of the total Chrietian group. | 
"Tn another instance the following «i tustion aro se 


nder pressure again fros the community all the | 1H 
non-Chri sti en teachers who had been serving in the | 11 
Ri n School ( cone of them for twenty years and | 
during « period when the Chrietian community had not 
been able to provide its om graduates for the 

High School clavces) recei ved notices that 

their services wuld no longer be required as thatr 
places wuld be filled with Chrietian appointees. 
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beet years to an institution in which thar appoint- 
nent was coneidered 'permanent!,* 


ind Shortly aftervard this was followed by an action introduced in « tody 
coOnpe sed of Indian Christine and foreigners - not the cane body referred 
to in the illuetretion quet gi ven propoeing that no christi an could be 
d1 ani{ 660d from service. Agcuredly this was a guerantee eought, that 
aavoured of sel f-interest for it was a "carte blanche“ pledge of enploy- 
nent, And when contrasted with the action referred to above, which fac- 
tored in the eentinent that led to the latter action, an interesting 
portrait is given of the congerving process within certain ecotione of 
the ristim community. Not that it ebould be inferred that these inothnces 
oscar each year but often enough have they occurred to warrant the state 
nent het it ie {adi oa ti ve of one trend in the Christen omni ty. 
Perheps an instence of the sel f- interest which went ao far as 
to dictete the action of « foreign nember of the community will bring the 


natter clearly before ane: 


On one occagion, in fact on Chrietmas day, the forel ger 
had nade a point of sesting every nenber of the 

iunedi ate group with which he was accociated, who was 

a Christi en, and of wiebing bin the greetings of the day. 
Ward evening he felt conetrained to call upon 4 for 

of the non-Chrietian ase di stes to bring to then the 
greetings of the day, And as he closed the day he felt 
happy in the way the day had been spent. But he was 
urpri sed to find that his action had been valued far 
differently by the Chrietian nun ty, for it hed been 
interpreted as indicative of « greater regard for the 
non-chri ti angroup then for the Chrietian group, inacmuch 
as he had gone out of his way to extend these greetings 
to the non-Chri otians while he get the Chrictians 

at the church in the morning. “ 
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Or another incident in web the prestige of the communi ty 
and its gence of acecutity in its power to control the action of the 


nenbers of its om group were called into queeticn: 


*k youth of the .,.---. Ca5te, one of the hich cnotes 
in the locality, had cone to a eber of the Ghristian 
communi ty and eignified his intention of joining the 
Christien group. He was told of what consequemmeoss wuld 
probably follow but he etillaaintained his desi re to 
unite i th the group, eccepting however the advice of 
poatponing the initiatory rite for one time, He took 
up his residenoe in the tone of one of the meabers 

of the group but took his neals at one of the 
restaurants, He was finamneoed in this by a loan from 
the Chrietian conmaunity and he was avarded a gchbolar- 
ohip at the echool be was attending, hoping to 

compl ete his course. 


At the tine of the final examinations it was found 
that de did not qualify for pronotion for want of zany 
marke and therefore he wes detsined along with others 
of his elaes who head scored greater and eller per- 
centages than his, but all failing of paseing. In fact 
his eee was {ndividually coneldered at the tine cf 
promotion and the committee of promoticn had decided 
that 1t wuld be unfair to alter standards to allow 
this one youth to pass. — 


But ne oon ne the liet of promotions was published 
the manager of the echool was vieaited by various nenbers 
of the Christi an connuni ty requesting an exception In 
the case of this youth or the ground of his interest 
in ths community and to elininate « digappointmaent that 
mi ght prove too great for him. Preocure of fellow for- 
eigner was brought to bear upon the manager to secure 
this end, But when finally the manzger agreed to nake 
an exception in the ones of this youth on the 
backs of being perui tted to publieh in writing the 
exact reaton for the exception, the better qudgaent 
prevailed and the requeet ws withdraum.® 


It moant, however, a cevere otrain for certain of the leaders of 


the communi ty to withdraw their request for it neent that this Security and 
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control on which they had counted end of which they hed aseured the youth, 


had not been effective. And the leaders of the community had seen that 
each prefernent in the ease of the one youth wuld lay open to charge of 


underhanded ane the whole range of contacts between the ri sti an con- 


munity and the other communities, or individuals of the other communi ties. 


Thet this decieion reiced the value of the connunity in ite om eotination 


as wall as in that of the other aun ties is not to be questioned, when 
the period of contemplation of the action arrived, but in the interim 


there was a feeling of broken control. 


This interest which eought to oonserve the lategri ty of the 


connuni ty by eecuring the priority Go privileges and by dictating the 


conduct of the foreign nenbers of the community, oryotallized in the fol- 
loving phrase which in one group becane current alsoet to the extent of 
having a nagi cal inpliontion: 

"as Britain for the dri t th, and eri ea for the 

Americans, © all the high sal ari ed poste in the 

++ « « 1 aclon aue t de avarded to the children 9 

of the said sies ton.“ 
This interoest becane ww doninant that the priority of this all group of 


the *children of the aiecion® was clainged over other groups of the Chris- 


tian community, It was not . natter of nerit but « natter of ri gh ful 
award and the proces of aelf-pollenization was advanced thereby. 

Noodl cos 10 1t to mention the narromese with which probleme of 
national inport were viewed. There was but one ori testen and that the 
locus of the pelf-interoot as interpreted by the innedl ate communi ty. 
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For the ain of the whole nurture procecs ns far as it was doninated by the 
will of the connunity eocned to focus at the point of the preservation 

of che integrity of the community and of the group attitude f Self- 
eaffiolency, As a natural coneequence of this attitude there developed 

a wocial rating of the community, not in the light of the total Sein 
environment, but in the opinion of the group iteelf of what that rating 
ought to be. Ite reeult could be no othervise than a greater separation 
from the contemporary groups in the national life and « more complete 


{i 60lation from the real contacts of life. 


. The "Magical Circle" Attitude 


ks a counter-zovrement to that of inclusion on the part of the 
Christi an community theres early aroge in the nation at large « greater 
coneclouamess of the abilities and podential power that weetern cul ture 
and training brought. And as « congequence of this coneciougness the 
neoeengers of the foreign culture in the pereonnel of the nisztonaries 
vere regarded by the outeide groups as thoee from whom these abilities 
might be learned. Schools were thronged and opportunities were wught ts 
cone into cle cer contacte with the repreeentatives of the fore ga woetern 
lands, And the reprecentatives of theee foreign cultures rated higher. 


ſor that reaton alone, There were uo confueions between the ruling powers 


and the representatives of the cul tural features although de th night 


have come fron the cane country. This being the eltuation there was & 


WW 


groving demand for weetern nethods and 4111, which in turn rei ted the values 


of tote who poseessed these abilities. 

And this naturally bad its reaction on the menbers of the Chris- 
tian community for they recognized that they had priority else upon the 
time and the attention of the reprecentstives of these western ways. In 
fact they were fellomenbers of a community whose heritage was compoecd of 
an Indian past and a culture from the woot, oe influence becmuse of 
the perwnabl of its repreeentatives was perhaps the etronger in the re- 
sul ting cul ture of the nes, the Chriotian geaup. It damed upon the mnen- 
bers of the neu group thet there was within their om nidet a potential 
power which wuld give to them prestige and rating in 0 far as this pres. 
tige attached to the foreigners could be applied to the entire group. And 
trough the aewciation with the foreigners, this superior feature was 
asser ted. 

But with the cane con serving view in ind, there was the press 
desire to be within the inner group of control, to be nenbers of comnittees 
in bo ee bands were the progress for advances th:it night be nade to nediate 
the achievements of the weotern wrid to the other groups of the Indi en 
Ax. This attitude of nind wes expreccd drenati cally by an Indian when 


congretuleting another upon his nomination to euch a ni ttee, for he 


nas now aid to be "within the magical mi rel e“. This inner point of van- 


tage nent not only prestige but power and the privilege of direction of 


policies, Theron hinged the preservation of the integrity of the communi ty 
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over againet the nore liberal policy that might carry the foreigner to 


terms with the denands of the other communities, or apruit cone of their 


om number to vyeature too far afield. 


is this: 


kn incident that perhaps brings de een clearly to the fore 


"In a body, eonpoe sed of Indians and foreigners about 
equal in number, in which the Indians were elected on 
the ban s of representation covering the various phases 
of worn, and the foreigners were only thosse in charge of 
definitely assigned work, was veoted the adaini strati ve 
control of what had formerly been niccion wrk., There 
wore a number of gradubdties working under the direction 
of this body but who had no seat in the council, Conse 
quently as a group these graduates peti tiened for ecats 
on the baeis of every graduate being accorded « Seat en- 
offi clo. Realizing that the power was Yeoted in the body, 
they were not ati efi ed with representation but ing eted 
upon full mneaberehip for thempel ves, although they were 
a all ainority of the whole body of Christi ene con- 
cerned, “ 


It wee the lure of being on the inner councils that pronapted their action, 


and one step further is an evidence of the come trend of ecnphacis and 


deat re: 


"In this game body, during the firet year of its 
function, the office of preeident was being reecrved 
for an Indian. dut one of the Indians spoke up and 
said: de ee very well thet the offices that bear 
practically no power and reeponsibility are given us. 2 
Ve do not want to be puppets. Let an Indian fill 

the eccretary's post and have full access to all 
correepondence. ! * 


The years of experience that the nieslonaries had had in natters of 


efailniotration gomed to count for but little as long as there was an 


inner citadel thet hed not been — by the non- foreign menber of the 


community, That joenlouci os rose botween thoos who were on the councils 


and these who had not yet achieved the privileges, as was perfectly natural. 


But all theee are indications of the thirst for the inner ehrines of 
power and influenes. 

And this desire to be on the ineide of natters naturally led on 
to the denende for greater mtonony within the christi en community 1teelf, 
not only in the aatter of church polity and aiscion field comity, but in 
the policies and programs of the local niealon groups. And herein the 
tw trends, that which was considered in the hietorical eurvey of the 
Heston development and devolution, and the eubtler process of communal 
life, blend into one progressive novenent toward an Indian church and 
Indian community, The entering wedge of advisory powers on natters of ao- 
nent and of menberehip on committees concerned with the type of en in 
which groups of the Christian community wore engaged, was used to assert 
claims for complete control, extending not only to general policies but to 
the final qudgnent upon all phases of work, upon the adninietration of 


funds, both indigenous and foreign, and upon the assi gnnent of wrk to 
This po ai tion wuld 


nenbers of the community, both Indian and foreign. 
afford an opportunity to control all progress and activity for the pre- 
eervation of the community against the ingroes of other ideas and cugtons 
than those that had grom up in the hietory of the community elnce its 
ineeption. And herein has the policy of dewlution played its part, It 
head nade po sel ble the tranefer of powers formerly veoted in the body of 
foreign representatives by the conetituency in the home land, to a new 


its 
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body in which the menberehip is about evenly divided between Indians and 
fo rei gner s. 

The phase of the development just referred to is treated of in 
the chapter on Dewolution, It af forde « Step wherein all control 1s re- 
n ved fron the representatives of the foreign consti tueney and is placed 
apon an indi genoue body, When one eays that all control is thus veoted, 
he does not forget that there is « final form of control that the bone 
coneti tuencies still have in the withholding of the noney, which under the 
Scheme of devolution accumes the form of a eubeidy, turned over in lunp 
great to the aduinietration of the indigenous church body. And naturally 
the control of important aduinietration is conaidered the inner citadel 
within which the member of the Chrictian community ecke to find hinsel?f. 

Then viewsd from the angle of integration end the Scope of de- 
wiution, the feature of conservation forms a goal toward which history 
has been working. The Christi en count ty eniste and is aware of its ene 
tence - a glowing achi evenent upon years of ecarnest, pains taking effort. 
It is recognized as an integral community by the other communities of 
India's ecociety., And thus the goal seen by the early nigclonaries is being 
attained. Their drean has been partially realized and the communi ty 
stande ns © monument of the power of Chrietianity. Itis the end if con- 
gervation is 4 finel process and if the integration of the Chrietian 
conmani ty cloves the story of a wanderful experiment. But uch is not 
the fact. The unity of the Chrietian community is not the concluglon of 


— 
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the processes., It is but the vantage point of advance. If the achievement 
of the niezlonary enterprise has been a united community raioed from the 
lower strata of India's woiety to a point of sel f-respeet and recognition 
by the other communities, the tack of the Chrietian community now becones 

a gervice of the Mo therl and and an integration of itself more fully into 

the netional life of ie. The heritages of the Chrietian Church have 
becone the pogceccion of the Chriotian community in South India, and in 

turn through her they can be interpreted to fit into the life of the folk 
of Indian, Without this complementary process the community renains icolated 
and alone, untouched by the eeething national life, and vaproductive of 


any vital factor for the life of the land of its birth, Thus the unifying 


proceee that has been going on in the Chrio-tian community passes over to 
the naticonalieing process of contribution and participation in coul etirring 


experiences fron which will cone « richer India. 


d. The National Mang Process of the Christi en uni ty. 


The unifying process of the Christian community eaw the inception 
and the aolidification of the group, provided the eatiefacticnes that became 
the anevers to the elemental urges of life and then sought to preserve 
theee achievements for the benefit of the community, And in a einilar vay 
the community of Chrioctians, finding that the eatiefnctions, that had been 
gained, coparated then from the eociety of their land, reached out in 
Search for « union with the other communities of their native land, The 
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Search brought the challenge of the possible adoption of certain features 
that wuld provide « working bai e whereby the Christi an community ould 
find itself within the pale of national apiraticons and endeavors. It 
proves to be alnoet a counterpart of the unifying process. The goal is 
Status and recognition in &« group whose value is epproved of in the firet | 
dase this group was one that brought weetern kill and western cul ture; 
in the second it is the group of national character with the inheritance 
of age-long 1iterapy and religious weal th. 

Thus the process whereby the Christi en community becomes part 
of the national life involves tw phases of development: the firet is 
concerned with a re-evaluation of the factors that go to aake up community 
ot: tus in the light of conditions that have altered under the permeating 
influence of «a weetern cul ture that has reached far into the receeces of 
Hindui an and altered many of the conceptions onoe firmly heldz »hile the 
Second presente the Christi an oonnuni ty having een the vision of a par- 
tiplpation efth the life about it, eecking to incorporate nany of the prac- 
tioes that have become part of the fabri e of the national life. The first F 
Stage reprevents the neaturenent of the Christian comnunity by the etandards 
approved by the non- Christi en communities, while the second stage throws 


the focus upon the heritage of the non-Chrietian past which afforde a 
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in their communal Ife. That the exprevaion of their life in true Indian 
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capable of playing in the national arena, is perfectly clear. There are 
indi eaticne that onoe the Indian Chriotian community has begun to think and 
act in « real Indian way, the next step of larger participaticn in the 
nepiration of the national order will follow readily, It is thus that we 
paces on to coneider the phases of re-evaluation in the light of national 
standards preval ent in the Indian oi ety, and of aceinilation of the 
custons that constitute an indigenous expreegion of the Chricztian o- 


nunity's life. 


1. "The Re-ovaluation in the Christi an Conmuni ty. 


The el tuaticn as defined for pereons of the ploneer age and 
group or community is not the eltuation that faces the eecond generation. 
Nor can it be ura sed that the i coves that have been inetrusental in the 
formation of the community remain the prine forces in guaranteeing its 
ox! otence, Fertures that coemed abeolutbby cacchtial in the uri ty of 
the connmunity to ite founders or to the nenbers of ocarlier generaticne 
Lose their abeoluticn in the cotiaation of their ueceseore. New features 
enter and neu etendards of igoe rise to determine « nov tuation. And 


again the braver epirite bridge the gap into the "taboo", endure the 


trials and dangers of the forbidden este, and return as nov and stronger 


[ 


pri teg otronger not in the narrow cence of bigotry maintained by an 
i colated community but in « communal patrie ti e that cee Servi ee for 
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the community where formerly eockueion was heralded, and compenionehip 
where complete separation held say. Woreover theee opirite have Seen 
what little improes their community has nade upon outeide communities and 
how their community, being Secure unto iteelf, was left unto iteclf al- 
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not entirely, It wes otartling to note that posseseione con si dered 


uni que and absolutely private were paralleled in the larger national 


group, and this called for serious acl f-oxanination an the part of the 


broader and braver epirits. 


In the following quotati a wo heve the reul te of was of theee 


medi tatilcne: 


And egain from a European ese heart beats for the welfare of the Indian 


Church: 


*The Indi en Church has failed on the whole to produce a 

di otinetive theology capable of reaching the ainds and 
hearts of the people, The religious hietory of India 
wuld lead us to look for eomething of this kind. Tot the 
n ot approach to a dietinetively Indian interpretation 
of Vhriet has cone from a non-Christian ecct, the Brahmo- 
Bana. The cause is not far to cook. Indian Chrietianity 
is as yet a western product in the process of being graf ted 
on to India. The children of converts know little of and 
care leas for the whole deri tage of Indian thought and 

rel gion. They are brought up with a stock of ti an 
ideas in a wolety of their om. The converaion of their 
parents has..cerered all the old relaticonobips....feow inter- 


-protations: of Qriettan Sdbtrine ll ecaroccly be poi dbl e 


uli the intellectual level of the Indian church is rei 60 
of ther by greater acceecions the Brahbaan lese or 
by an extreordinary. develo of the mind of the outoaste 


' people who form the bulk of the Christi en comauni ty. 1 


1. Datta, 8. K.t The Des re of India, p. 256 
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"T wish to give «a little thought to the question of how this 
eluroh is to view the history, the literature, the philosophy, 
the reli glous aepirsticns of the land to which it belongs, 

and into which, I trust, it das struck deep roots. Ie it « 
complete alien in this land, in it but not of it, belonging to 
another country, a country not of this wrid? Or can it, 
while indeed ite citizenchip 1s in heaven, realize and re ot ee 
In its national bone here end accept with pride and thenk ful- 
neee every good gift that cones to it from its past, even if 
that be a 'heathen pact? These are the questions that are 
closely bound up with the eall to duty and to eorvice of our 
fellows, For it we heve noo pride in our land and our people, 

no sense of indebtednege to thoee who bave gone before us, 

the sense of duty to our fellows will be by & auch weakened. 
If wo have no enthueilaem for our country's past we are the 

Lees likely to feel « strong del re to nake her future better. "1 


Or further from the ease author: 


turewne of the conmunity but, it is gratifying to note, of « large dises 
of the community. 


— 


*The younger Christen leaders are no longer afraid of that 

in Hindui cn end its philocophy which has never reveal ed its 
deceitful glancur to them. Perhaps they are too little afraid 
of it. For them Giant Pagan is already a toothless, old gocare- 
crow of whom they have no reason to Stand in ave.... They will 
garner into their treacury all that is precicus in the inberti- 
tanee of their people with no doubt or ailagivings as to its 
being ningled with pot een. Thet is the new attitude thot the 
Indi an Christi en leaders are taking and 1 think that properly 
guerded it is the 1 ht attitude, But at the came tine it 

vill need mich witddon on the part of the Indian Chrieti an 
naticoaliet to diecern the epirite, to see to it that de 
Separates the precious fron the vile in his Indian inheritance. 
Ho will need to be cnreful lest what happened during the Re- 
nat ecanes in Burope bappens here and along with the Indian 
spirit there enters into the Chrietian oburch the pagan 

epirit end pagan nodes of wrehip and thought, ** 


In these expreecdions ve have the views of cone of the ore ven- 
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1. Macnicol, N.t The Young Men of India, March, 1925, p. 135 


The o1d ieoletion end gcelf-eufficiency of the community 
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that avught its eccurity in raileing the wall of inclueion as well as the 
barrier of exclueicn, tends to break and in fact has broken in the ex- 
perience of the braver and nore venturewne epirite under the stress of 
forced contacts with the other comaunities, facilitcted by the greater 
ence of travel, by the vnnwet fables feature of coapari en when euch con- 
tacts took place, and by the isper ton al inveutigaticn of credentials and 
purpo 808, To longer 414 the communi ty find, if beedlng the roports of ite 
nore veatureewnane nenbers, that it held « monopoly on even the weetern 
peculiarities and diotinotive elements of « oontribution ts « feaily of 
nations, 


And on the other hand it found iteelf poesessed of the common ; 


factors in a greater or ore effective degree © That the very posesssion +3 
becane the basis of cooperative ecervice within the national Wirst for 
integrity, And further the receul tant of these bits of knon edge developed 
a di otinot re-valustion based upon the po ssen of ap-roved dete 

rated high in the total Indian eociety, upon cooperative experiences in 

nbi eb ebe ul der to ehoulder with newbers of the other mount ties the in- 
lust ve lines deesse obliterated, and upon a recogattion of mutual troeacures 
in bert tage in eaticfacticns and alns, The cen features ovuld not but 
tend to break dom barriers that no longer seeed as essential to the 
members of the ri sti an connrunity. then the barriers seened of 1006 
value than the object from which it eeparastes, the barrier cones down and 


free interoouree reeul ts. ind out of the experiences inaugurated by the 
braver apirits, the Chri ot4 an community finds a nov life in diecoveriang the 
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capabilities in factors highly pprai ed by the naticnal ideals of the 
day, in realizing that it can live in a happy conradechip with the gender 
of the non-Chri tian communi ties, and in roaccmuring iteclf that it is of 


the gene blood after all and thus pogrecccd of mutual troacmures., 


a. The Approved Abilities. 


The Reforma chene introduced in 1919, known as the Nontagu- 
Gelneford Reforms, giving « larger share of wionony to the provinces as 
well as to the imperial government, gave « strong iupetus to the cauee of 
educaticn, New bills were introduced and all instituticoas wore eubjected 


to Investigations that have led to reconetituticnes that nake for greater 


of 11 01 eney. ng these as pertaining to the arcs of our survey, we wuld 
nention the Hadras El mentary Eduoational Hll of , with the provietons 
for conapul ory education and « reconstruction of the curriculum; and the 
new Uni ver ai ty M11 providing for the reorgenizution of the Hedres Univer- 
AM ty, preseri Mug the constitution of « nev Senate, « Council of affiliated 
C11 eges, and an Adadeni c Guncil, each making aore possible the wol ee of 
the people of the en But these etepe noon « great deal gore in 
that prieary education was nade a transferred sub) eot, and eecondary odu- 
ation decane © very chortly, under the direction of an Indien Hni ster, 
who ve tenure of office depende upon his bol dag his coat in the Legiolative 
Cuneil to which body his is enewerable. It is needl eee to renark that 


web rewlutionary neacures crented an inpetus to the natter of education 


\ 
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that left no ecoticon of the preeidency untouched. 
And innediately the Christi en community found iteelf poerccccd of 


an asset thet had becone univereally of high rating. Educsticn became 


the mtchwrd among folk everywhere and the drive both on the part of the 
people end on the part of the departnent was for greater: facilities for 
education, (It ust not be understood that the definition of the ain was 
the sene in the eyes of the department that It was in the ninds of the 
people, for frequently to the latter it meant greater taxation and questions 
aro se of the practicability of the curriculum as prevcribed by the depart- 
ment as contravted with the old vernecul er“ schee in which "alokas* from \ 
the encred literature, and "bazzar® arithnoetic held the place of proulnemoce.) 
But the figures that were prevented earlier in this papert now 
accunc a forceful meaning. The Chrietian community rated higher than did 
the other conmunities of the Freeidenoy in the matter of literacy and thus 
a net value usSs attained. For while the percentages for the literacy of 
the Chrietian comnunity of Indie 10 given at 22% as over against the Nyelim 
at & and the Hindus at 6s, * it must be torne in sind that South India 
Christi ani ty is by far the strongest section of the whole Christin com- 
munity, ranging from certain groups where the percentage approxinates 607 
to areas euch as the three dietriots sel coted in about the central eection 


of South India, where the percentage is about 1618. But in « cinilar 
— . 


— 


1. Vide eupre p. 85 | 
2. The Inter-Churoh Survey, Foreign Vol. p. 108 
3. Cantus of Indi a, 1011, vol. xii, pP. 129 
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way the percentages of the non-Cbri sti an groups vary and thus the ratic 
of this capacity leaves the Chrictien group in the lead, due in part to 
the proninent pert thet foreign nt ecdonarics have played in the education- 
al programs of the Chriotien community Xx 

But this capacity cones to the fore when the matter &f inglieh 
education is coneidered., This has proven the passport to poste in the 
offices for years, and It is due to this inglotence in the mind of the 
Indian of the South that there has developed « topheavy gchene of educn- 
tlon, vis., greater insi etence and equipment being accorded to the secondary 
school and to collegiate ecuoation., Undue strese, if viewed from the 
angle of the total population, has been placed upon the eecondary educetion 
with the result that practically every parent desiroes t© have his eon 


attend a secondary echool although the fees arc auch higher (annual fees 


in primary schools averaging approxinately Rs. 1.0.0 (35s) while in the 
Secondary school e it amounts to approximately Re, 15.0.0 ($5.00), © and 
the Christi an connunikty has followed wit, largely under the emphacis on 


the western cul ture that was laid by the nilecionaries. There was overy 


reaton for ite continuance for the offices under Co verunent offered po ei tions 


to young den who could bandle suf fi ei ent agli ch to care for the natters of 
the departaent. Further the lucrative poeiticns in echools were open to 
thoce who could teach engl 1 ed and nany of the young men of the Christian 


1. The India Lear Book, 1923, p. 450 
8. Quinquennial Report, 1912-7, p. 108 and 97 
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connunt ty found opportunities for themeelves outeilde of the miecdlon enploy- 


nent, This was done at firct with serious mei wings as to their safety 


but gradually with euch conficence that the less lucrative ailecion eervice [ 
vas Scorned, or at dest the outside enployacat was justified on the bacls 
thet with « Larger coale they wuld be able to support the work of the Chris 
tan church better than wuld bs posible by accepting the aieaion enploy- 
nent at the lower wage. 

Indeed the Englieh langusge is the "lingua franca"” of South 


India, enabling one to trevel beyond his local dietrict. &4 ricture of 


this ei tu- tion is presented in the following excerpt: iſ 


"It is oxfe to say met the inglieb legunge and what | 
it tende for is the moet powerful force acting todey in 19 
India in the direction of eocial and national unity.... + 
The Englieh speaking Indian is not « foreigner in any part where ü 
English is Spoken. One of the novel features of nodern In- 1 
dien life is the frequent boleing of Pan-ludi n con resse I] 
for the di ecuesion of politicel, cial, iadustrial, reli- 1 
cus end other eubJeots, These assenblfee which briag + 
together the moet prominent men from all parte of India if 
would be inpoedihle were it not for the common bets | 


provided by the Englieh lengu- ge.. . . hen we reflect on all 
this we see that new forces are operating oc the people and 
are breaking dom the walls of separating, that divbreities 
of reee and lengusge, to ey nothing of religicns and the 

, cnote system, have orected in the pact, 1 


Ad an interesting eidelight on the eltusticn comes In an excerpt from 1 


Dr. State work: 


"the extent to which Englieb hes already become the 
langunge of South India is anazing. One of wy eerliest 
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1. Holdernees, 1. . 1 Peoples end Problems of India, p. 52 
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experi ences in the ei ty of Madras was to drift into an 
open ir meeting addressed by Indian speakere from the : 
north on bebalf of the new Hindu Univereity of Benares, qi 
The epeeches were in Inglich end « large crowd was 11is- 1 
tening. One of ay lact experiences in the sene clity ! 
vas to attend a half-yearly mecting of the Tripliczne 1 
Cooperative Society. I was late and was the only European f 
present but from the beginning ell the proceedings had been 1 

| 


In EKglish. Madras, a city with but a fes nore then half 
a million inhabitants maintains no lese than eix daily © 
papers, The Hail, Expreve Hindu, New Indis, Justice, 11 
and Stara ya, published in the Englieoh language againet [1 
one in Teil, and one in Telegu, Is there another city in | 
the world, let alone another city of only about half « 
millica inhabitente which oen meintein eix daily newespapers 
printed in one end the gane foreign language? Or to put 
the question more accurately, cen th t language be regarded 
as foreign which the people chiefly use and ves by prefer- 
ence in secking inform tion on the eubjecte that interest 
then? a 
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Mtb this impetus given to a capability of which the Chrieti en 
community 1s possessed, is 1t any wander that a new value has ari een? 


And in the conscilouamness of that new value, a sense of oneness with a 
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nationsl group, in which the Chriotian conmunity may find a commanding 
place, bes ari cen. The reading of the daily telegrams and of the opin- | 
ons tat become incorporated in the very lives of the readers becomes s AF 1 
link of national existence that goes « long way to break dom the walls 
of iaolation. The exictence of certain Knglich papers for the use of the | 
Christi an community is justified not on the base of a Separate paper | 
which ehould convey the news of the world, but only as a vehi ele of . | 


pression for matters that pertain to the community alone and are of no 
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1. Slater, G. 1 The Dravi di an Element in Indian Culture, p. 170 
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interest to the other communities. This is recogniacd and together nenbere 
of the various communities cock their daily nevs from the dane paper, 
fealing a unity in such matters as pertain to the common vel fare, or per- 


haps to a catastrophe such as cecurred at Podanur during the Noplah Up- 


ri ing in November, 1921. Thus the accot of being able to ues the Englich 
Ilangu»ge more flwently than many of the other communities, affords a 
fecling of achievement that links « once deepi sed community into « con- 
radechip of experience, 

But under the inftuence of nodern pedagogical experinant « 
new conscilouemess of dignity and writh has arieem. The Intelligence Teste 
found their way to the sboree of Indi a, carried thither by foreigners 
who had used their furloughs for equipment for the tack they loved in India, 
men fret introduced there was auch eri ti ci en end certainly it was under 


grent difficulties that the experiments were nade. Naturally ander condi- 


tions which affect the language teste when efforts are nade to use oven 
the adapted teets under conditions e foreign to the si tuations under which 
they were developed, the initial bade was placed upon the performance 
teste. Ve wuld quote at sone length from the reaul te of the teste as it 
has « direct bearing on the coneciougness of the Christian communi ty: 


"During the latter part of 1919 the writer took up the 
sub ect. A&A ceries of teste were nade with the Goddard 
Form Board in sone twenty or more school e in the Madras 
Preset deney. More than seven hundred children of ages 
fron four to fourteen were examined and the reeul te 
tabul ated. As it oc:med to be worth while to compare not 
only Indian children with Meri een children of corres- 
ponding ages, but al e Vifferent racial groups of Indian 
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children with each other, half of the teste wore nade 
on Drüsen children nd helf on Panchama children. The 
term 'Panchama', it ehould be explained, eigmifies in 
South Indis the very Large social group in which are 
found the very Jowest cates. Hindus do not regard 
them as caotes at all in the strict sense of the word 
but rather as !outoastes'. Tt was aseued that, e fer 
as there is any distinet racial cleavage among the na- 
tive peoples of South india, it wuld be between the 
Brahnene and the loweet cates or the outocastes,.... 
+++ he choice of the kind of test to be used naturally 
fell upon one of the series of performance tests des- 
eribed in 'A Scale of Performance Tests', by Pinter 
and Pater eon. The one that 8d to be the ost gen- 
erally useful was the Goddard Form Bo:xrd, The Binet 

oy oem was out of the question, sinee it had not been 
adapted for ues in any of the numerous languages of 
Indi a.. . Ihe Goddard Forms Board was obo sen as the moot 
practical teste with which to begin the eeries because 

1t has deen eo fuvorably Spoken of by eminent peycholo gl sts 
in imerion. It ale seeed to the writer to recuire the 
exdrcti ee of Several kinds of mental ability. Not one of 
the ore than seven hundred: doye and girls tested had 
ever®=8gocn a form board, it is safe to assert. Foy, if any, 
of them in all probability had ever handled blocks of wod 
or other materiel of different shapes, much les tried to 
fit them into holes of corresponding shapes. to be con- 
fronted with s board full of holes and a lot of blocks, and 
to be told to put the blocks into the holes as quickly as 
poseible, was a nev eituation for each of those children. 
Thus it was well adapted to tet their intelligence. And 
at the cane time there was nothing unreatonable in the test, 
& perfectly eimple is it.....Aoide from the effort to 80 
cure an equal number of Brahman and Peanchama children as 
subJects no attempt at selection among the children of the 
school e where the teets took place was nadee ++ 

+. Tables are appended ehowing in detail the resul te of 

the teste... . It will be noted that the Panchama are from 
one to four seconds alower than the Brehnane at moot ages. 
The average difference 1s about tw and one-half seconds. 
Perhaps this can be accounted for by the great difference 
in the eocial and educational opportunities enjoyed by the 
tw groups in the pact, and by the difference in their 
environment, which any one acquainted with conditions in 
Indi a cannot fail to have observed. 1 
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And examination of the Graph presente come interesting data that 
the author does not mention; at the age of four years the Fanchama ebild 
is just one second glower than the Brahman child and is four ecconds faster 
thas the Meri can child. At the age of eight years the Panchams child is 


four eeconds faster than the Brahman child but drops behind again between 


el ght and nine years onky to lead by one second at the age of twelve years. 
These are natters of but eeconds in a tabulated form but they are uatters 


of moment to the nenbeors of a nation wherein the Brahman hns been the otan- 
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dard for centuries. And there is auch eynpathy with the aseuranee that 


erept into the coneciouaness of the outoaste or into the menber of the Chris- 
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tian community bote origin had been in the outeaste group, when this rating 
was brought to 1ight by modern ecientific nethods. At onoe the feeling of 


capabilities rose until he dared to brave gore than he had attempted earlier 
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and to face the new national grouping with a greater consdbouaness of 
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power than had been concel ved. posible. And in commenting upon this test, 
it is not our purpose to use the findings of the test as proof, but to point 
to the results of these teste in the attitude of the members of the Christian 
connuni ty. Needl eee is it to nention thet when compared with the Brabaan 


— 
child dose environment had always been con i dered more beneficial, the 
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query rose as to an igoue of opportunity. And if this could be the finding 
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of the test, the problem of the advance of the member of the communi ty 
bo o origin had been from the outeaste, was defined and thus ewomenhat 


eimplified. At any rate auch nore attention was directed toward the 


nenbers of this community. 


And from the coneciouemness of the capabilities that the members 


of the community now possessed in the equipment of Engliesh as a wriing l- 


guage, and of a mental ability euggested by the findings of the teste, the 


community dared tand forth and nake overtures to the larger national 


group. Already the approbation of the actions of the braver epirits becane 


more general and encouragenent was accorded the gore tinid to venture forth. 


Neverthel ese the burden of the pact inhibitions rest heavily until in 3 
oriels the opportunity for cooperative effort arrived. Had it been neces- 
oary to welt until the community had gained confidence to make « direct 
advance, many years wuld undoubtedly have passed. But plunged into the 
arena of a ne deeade of international thinking and action, it found its 


place and was given the chance to prove its value in a common si tus tion. 


d. The operative Experienoes. 


The crisis of the World Var which brought national lines out 
more strongly in one areas, forced other people to think in terns of in- 
ternational relationshipe. And especially is that true within India. 

She had been regarded by the Britieher as a valuable part of the Great 


Kapire but now India came to regard hereelf as 4 factor in that great 


Enpire and when the need came che roge to the occasion and gent her ns 


to various arenas of the Far ohe gave of her wealth ta neet expenses, 
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and che ehouldered burdens at home that revealed an interest in the Enpire 
and a patrio tie that cannot be lost elght of. It was a testing tine for 
a Section of her population, the Muglims, who were torn between tw loyal- 
tiles, thit of raliglous allegi ance to the Caliph bose political dominion 
was tied up with Turkey, and th t of national patrio tie which was linked 
with the Britleh Enapire, and she took her stand with her fellowountreomen 
rather than with ber co-religicniets. Here is a aketch of the contribution 


Indis nadet 


nat the outbreak of the war the atrength of the army 

in India was: British 76,953; Indian 299,561. The 
number of Indian ranks recrutted during the war up to 
September 30, 1918, was 1,161, 789, of which 757,747, were 
combatants and the rect non-coubatants. The number of 
offioors and zen gent on serwiee overseas from India 

up to September 50, 1918, was: 


Bri ti eh Indian 
To France 15,2 34 151, 496 
ast Af ri ea 5,08 46,988 
le so po tami « 187,581 $88,717 
Egypt 19, 166 115, 159 
Gallipoli 60 4,428 
Saloni ea | 66 4,938 
Aden 7, 386 20, 248 | 
Perei an Gulf 968 29 , 457 - 


Total 1,172,908 1 
And while fizures have not been obtained to indicate the various 
communi ti es represented there were nany of the Christian — who 
served in Nocwpotania, largely in the capacity of clerks on the railways, 


or in the stores departments. Hany of the young nen who were about ready 
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1. Young Indi a, Janu ry 12 20, 9.28 
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to enter the eerviee of the Christi en community sas the opportunity for 
naticnal servi ee and for adventure and etarted forth, not celdom without 
the pernisslion of their nanagers and even of their parents. Hevorthel ese 
theirs was a widening experience and one that meant auch for the freedom 
and liberty of the Chrizrztian community. They stepped into places that 
gave then value in the eyes of their fellowmen and when they proved the- 
nel ves of realmerit the dredit went not alone to the individuals but to the 
communi ti 6s represented. 

These young gen returned fron the scenes of war fare. And well 
has it been stated: 

"They (the Indians who served on the fronts) came bone 

different men. fighting eboulder to shoulder beel de their 

allies, nen from all over the world, they have a new reali- 

gation of the nobility end brotherhood of mankind, 1 
And agaka : 

Wargsed in war boepitals by the Red Crosse nurees of the 

allied haticns, they returned home with a ne conception 

of the poeasibilities of camaraderie between ne and wan. 

Bivwuacked in France and Belbium in the country distriote 

and in the cities, they could not fail to obgerve many of 


the el nente which place European culture and civilization 
in advance of their own, *Z 


and we wuld add, they could not fail 4d observe many of the flave and defects 


of « cul ture that had onoe gecned to them alnogt nagical in eaphacsizing the 
defects of the Indian cul ture by the contrast it presented. But the fact 


renaine that these young nen returned bone far different nen than they went 


1. Asher, H. B. 1 India's Silent Revolution, p. 25 
2. Ibid. pl 24 
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out, And many a village heard tales of adventure and gan through the oyes 
of the beloved eons of the village new lands and nev peoples. And auch more 
mi ght be said of the differences but of one thing there is « certainty - the 
narrow lines of blgotry were gone for the men of the Chrietian communi ty 

as well as for the nen of the other communities. A ndv day had damed 

and new fellowehips were dressed of on tho bales of tach and train 

fri endehips, 

It was not only on the arenas of active war gervice thet the patri- 
oe epirit was ehowmn nor that the barriers of inaluston were broken, for 
Red Croes units were found in the towns gcattered throu ghout South Tndi a. 
Hany a Social Serviee centre where the when of the nany communities gathered 
to continue etudi es commenced in childhood and prior to their early aar- 
ri ages, or to gequire the ore inmediate arte of caring for children and 
for their houschodds, became the centres of thees wh ts, onen wuld bring 
to theee centres the work they had taken bone to occupy their epare nonents, 
and with loving hands bind bundles of packages, rolls of tape, and other 


appliennes that wuld find ue upon the hoepital ship, "The Madras", the 


gift of the loving hearte at hone for the care of the eons and brothers 
o were away fighting for the Raj. And « traneformation took place among 
the oi eters when menbers fron the Chrictian community and from other com- 
munities could gather about the cane table and roll bandages for the boys 
of India rather then to devote their efforts for this or that particuler 
community! s ns 4 the war. Community interest gave way before a common 


national interest. And just as certainly were the wen who greeted the 
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returned widiers changed by the eri eee of the war ac vere the man. They 
thought not only in torns of international life, not only in torne of 

, foreign countries, but in terms of Indian wannhood which rose bi gber and 
included nenbers of all enn ties. Astere alad in the white caries cat 
desi de the eleters in red and yellow checked garis, and now they could 
and would pass the time of day at the water-tap instead of drawing the 
cornere of their garments loser to avoid all poeible defilenent. 

And as a men that the old day of eeclugion has paseed it is 
{nteresting to note the attitude of the councils toward the waen of the 
nation 

Under the new constitution for India (Montegu-Chelnsford 

' Reforms) the queetion whether wmen Should exerciee the 

Franchise having deen left to the provincial legislatures 


to decide, the legilelature of Madras, after « fes hcures"® 
debate reeol ved on doing d by &« three to one aajority. 1 


and further, wheh in one of the municipal councils the questi un cane of 
ace! gning a pot of gouund to the Women's Social Service Sooloty, which was 
organi zed by the Christi an community, but attended by the wens of various 
communi tee, 1t vas unaniacucly passed with the note of approval of the 
benefit tant this eoclety was conferring upon the whole community. Ales, 


when later in the sene council the provi lon of est:bliehing a park near 


— 


the eite of this Social Centre was under di scuseion, the queetion of manage» 


nent was rai ced but anowered quiakly by the suggestion that it be turned 


2 _ —_— 


— 


1. Slater, 8. 1 The Dravidien Element in Indian Sul ture, p. 187 


over to the management of the Social Gervide Society to be used for the 


onen of the tom. This euggeotion was passed by a large najority, the only 


di 8centing wiee being rat sed that provielon for the wen ehbould 8carcel y 


take priority over a proviston for a reesestional spot for men, - « relic of 


days of the past not only applicable to India. 

Ano ther type of cooperative effort took shape in the appointment 
of both nen and wen of the Chrietian community to serve on the Municipal 
councils and on the Board of Supervislon at the central jails. This 
brought together reprecentatives of various communities in natters of in- 
terest to the whole ares and tended to blot out the lines of communal di 
tinetion, And one comes from euch as8wetiaticns feeling that a day of 0 
pol i ten friendehip and of civic and national ideals has a place in the 
program of the Christi an community. Indeed the community no longer deter- 
nines to ievlate iteelf but to offer its beet to the larger national es- 
perience, And we wuld illustrate this result by a note taken from the 
Modern Revien 

"Thros tings, year after year, has communal representation 

(a privilege accorded toni nori ti ee in the award of places 

and seats in the legialative councils, as nade by Lord lee 

ton) deen condemned from the presidential chair of the In- 

di an Christian Conference. Though the Indian Christi an 
coununity is far les numerous than the lo ales community, 
the former have eufficient faith in God, in their om 
ability and public epirit, and in their non-@hriotian coun- 
trynen not to want any eoate in representative bodies and 
any appointments in the public eervieces to be reserved for 


them sel ves. There is no doudt that their wiedon and ohbarity 
will be jest fi ed by the recoults, 1 


he tt 


1. The Wdern Revi es, February, 19825, p. £255 
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knd this note, taken from the paper that defended iteclf just the provious 
aon th as being not pro- Christin, presente an aspect thnt is telling in 
1te comment, 

The wo ot important feature „f cooperative effort is in the 
Sational Congress but heretofore the Christi u comauntty has taken but 
1ittle interest apart from come of the braver eouls. And yet a noot 18 


teresting appeal and a etatement of the tus tion is presented in the 


address delivered at a Christi an Teacher e“ Conference in February, 1925, 
from which the following excerpts have been taken 


I have no desire to infliot upon you a narrative of 
the progress of this woremnent {The National Congress) 
but the part taken by Indian Chri etl ene and epecially by 
the teachers is relevant to the aatters on which I have 
deen ach ed to address you, From the outeet I an happy 
to be able to state thit tw leading Indian Chriotiang, 
Ur. Kalicharam Beanerjoe and Kr, Joy Gobind Some, were 
identified with it...... four what has ben the attitude 
of the Indi an Christian community taken as a whole 
townrds this national govement. At the beet, one of 
indi ffer-nce and eometines of active antagoni ea. It 

is only otray Indian Christi ene and theee nostly of the 
Layer lasse who attended the sessions of the Congress. 
+++ +++ There can be no doudt that there were at one tins 
eone Indian Chrictians who had loet touche u th other 
omni thes: i th - who oe- ies a0d- 2epirytione they bad 
no eyapathy. To all intents and purpo see they bad de- 
come denationalized. Happily there aro fes today againet 
whom this charge oan be bid. Put the bulk of the educated 
Cart sti ane wore the victims of cirounstinces. They were 

el thor Government gervante or ai eclconary employes and 

the fire directed from both theee powerful bodies left them 
hoppl e668, As « natural congecuence the Indian rieten 
community was reduced to a poeiticn of complete icvlation. 
This went onefor over three decades during which tins the 
other communities continued their struggle for the poli- 
tical sal vation of the country....-- The Indian Chri tions 
found that the polley adopted by then was euicidal, and 
 thelr sinde began to be excrol sed as to how they were to 
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nake amends for the past. But... . . the nost potential cause N 
of their awakening into politioal coneciouaemness was due to 
the agitation which ie identified with the nene of r. Ghandi. 
It was in December, 1920, thet a new departure was taken by 
the ALL Indies Christian Conference which paseed a resolution 
conmnitting the Conference to teke an active part in all 

heal thy political otenente of the country. 1 


And again an excerpt reveal ing the reeponse of the other communities to 
this move of the Christi an community, end in recognition of the principles 
at Stare: 


It was one of thy fundesental rules of the Congroes which 

was gtrictly adhered to th-t the eveceptibilities of the various 
communi ties and creeds represented therein, never mind if they 
conti tuted a well minority, wero to be gtrictly respected. 
There were sone notable instences of this, At one of the 
sessions of the agrees, Sundey happened to intervene. The 
del egates were hard pressed for tine and were of course anxious 
to got away ns Son as posible. When the queetion was put 

by the Fresident as to when the next neeting was to be del d, 
fir. Gohkale got up and proposed that the next eitting ehould 
be on Konday, and it was oarri ed unanisouely. The Indian 

hrt: tLane had vindi cited their religious principles but 

within recent years with no representation of Christi ans in 

any appreciable number there has been = lapse and Sunday 81 t 
tings have been del d. f 


Thus the Christi an community has found in cooperative activities 
a nov bas that has buret the bounds of the old inclusive policy, and nade 
aevi table new adjustments and the reali zation of new values. Its life was 
nterpreted in the light of the larger group, whether that was provincial 
or national, with which it now sought fellowship and from whom it sought 


recognition, It presente a first touch of a dam of better relationehips, 


and «a first Step upon territory which tends tolure to permanent citizenchip 


— —m— _— 8 — — 
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I. Bdarat Sevak, Harch, 1923, p. 5 
2, Ibid, p. 4 


in a national heritage. 


e. Sone Mutual Pogssegstons. 


Gning from experiences that bave knit the communi ti es to gother 


there arise a cearch for common bonde that bad; bonds that are iategral 


and natural rither than formal and artificial. And these poesepccicne may cone 


ei ther in the physical experi ence or in the realm of the ideal and the 
religtous. But if in the search for these e-tormed native experiences 
mutual treacures are found, the link that binds the tw groups together 
becones much more lasting, although it may not reeul t immediately in an 
extornal organ! zation, And egpecially is this true when the Christi an on- 
munity recognizes certain di sabilitiee under which it is and has been 
living, student etates the ease coneretely thus: 


"In these edaye when the natica is fighting for eel f-gprern- 
nent and everything evadechi, Chrictianity as all other 
non-Indian instituticns ie locked upon with especial di- 
favor, inzemuch as this relizicn is chlefly aezociated in 
the Indian mind with !burewcrats!., They al fear that 
an Indian convert to Chri e ti eni ty is loot to the national 
cause. 1 * 


Far from euch = depreseing view there cones with glowing wruth the follow 
ing article: 


"To the student of religion, there has hardly been 
uitnessed in the history of the world, « ore remarkable 
pheohomnenon than the mutual and epontaneous rec gui tion 
between Chri etianity and politics on the field of India, 


— — »„— — — em. 


1. ast and Leet, April, 1028, p. 145 
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While this event promt see to ugher in a nov phase in the 
progreee of Chrictienity in this land, it ale beralds the 
birth of « new feature in the ephers of politics - Indian 
as well as Valvereal....Indis through come recent fortui- 
tous clrounstances has been converted into an arena for 

« gi gantie political Struggle of an acute character. To 
its forenoet national leaders, led by the ealntly Mahatas 
Ghandi has been revealed through the nodium of Cbrieti ent ty 
a nev nethod for coping with the ef uation - nothod 
entirely different from any tried in the past either in 
the Bast or the dest.. This sudden di oovery of the 
Christ as the euprene teacher of mankind by non-Chri «tian 
India, the epontaneous conflagraticon of thecontinent from 
end to end with the fire of Christian truths, the finding 
of the hidden meaning of the HNaster' os neceages, and the 
faithful applionticn of theoe aeemingly inposdible ideas 
to the grin realitios cf the political life of the nation 
these form an extreordinary chapter in tbe Mestory of Chri- 
Hani ty. Gut the soest eurprieing part in this reonai ecance 
of Chrietian teaching, primerily brought about by politi- 
dal diatress, is the fact that the recognized exponents of 
Chrioticnity the ai cionaries - have had little or no 
part in the initiation or directica of this vaet current 
of religious thought, A 


To find under the leader chip of Lahe tat a recognition through- 


out India of the Christ as n ideal and his reported wrde as ethical 


teaching thet ney de tested by the challenge of the present of tuation was 


at first etartling, and later the souree of enthugsi nem. To di cover that 


apart fron their ow efforts the central figure of their community's 


ex! ot6nos was olainged by the nati nal fete as a pattern ideal linked the 


members of the Christi en communi ty to the national ideals with « opirit 


that treabl ed and ferred. In the first place for the newbers of the n- 


munity generally there was a peculiar rebelling acpect that gay be attiri- 


buted to the long period of inhibition with the communi ty iteelf, for it 


1. Bharat Sevai, April, WES, pp. 5, 4, 5. 
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had always been coneidered that the Chriot was their peculiar postevcion, 
They now felt cht comebow wonething had bean otolen from them. And fur- 
ther the long rericds of icolaticn made difficult an enthudiastic accoci- 
ation with the n«ticaalieots who had been ecorned or at least but lightly 
valued by the foreign element of the community. but tero was a challenge 
that they could not di gregard, A challenge from within their nati-nal 
tounderies to the roblet ideel they had poseseeseed, arcuged ui thin their 
hearts a feeling of growing eympathy, For the precence of euch nen emmong 
the Leaders of the national movement as andi demanded attention when 

the following facts cane to their notice 

Mr. Ghandi may be an inprecticasl fanatic but he frankly 

baves his conduct on the teachings and example of Chriot. 

The ecnildren in Url Ghandi's orphanage were heard anging, 

In the eros of Chriet I glory. mea the bearer ack ed 

the reaton he was told that this was Veahatza andi“ e 

favorite dynn. 1 

Wile there has appeared a steteaent in which the fact of MWahat- 
nad indebteuness to Chriet is denied, there ie much evidence to the con- 
trery, and from those who have epoken with hin there cones conolusive ovi- | i 
dence tht he has given much ting and thought to the study of the life of 
Chriet and to His teschi ange. At any rate the challenge cane viorously 
the neubers of the Christi an community and thero are several of the 
lLedders who have felt its tug and bave taken their etznd with the nationaliste, 
As a cave In point, there ie Mr. k. 1. Paul, the chief executive of the 


. k. C. 4. in India, though thoroughly gane, oder ate, and acceptable 1 
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to Government, frankly alle bissel f a Naticonalict and has taken a told 
n nori ty stand einst the Christian community's icolating iteelf from 
the Nationalistis Movement, *? And there will undoubtedly be a larger 
nunder of the younger men who will follow his leed, declaring themeclves 
as Chri tl ene and as National i ete, and feel ing that their greatest onbris 
bution to the Motherland will lis in the contribution of the cul ture and 
the heritage thit has cone from the best being interpreted in the light 
of the Indian hietory and oul ture. That the wrid will be the stronger 
for the lives and the contributions of theee nen is no debatable point. 

But the fellowehip th=-t this common poececcion engendered went 
further in aany places and found expreeston in intercomunal dining, = 
feature the«t wuld hare erties India a few years ago. It is degcribed 
as fol loss: 


"This was the firet Retreat! of the Hombay International 
Fellowship when between forty and fifty Hindus, Wohamnedans, 
Chriotians and Parsees acccmbled in conference to discuss 
the implicaticns of brotherhood and still more to live out 
brotherhood in tw days of friendly inter course and quiet 
wrabip together. . . ut more valuable than the discus- 
Mone were the tines of intinate fellowehip in prayer and 
«cial interourse. Here all barriers of race and aste 
and creed were eurmounted, de fed together, played to- 
gether, prayed together, There was no Hindu, and Nugcal- 
nan, Parece and Christi aa Indian and European, but one 
family of God's children, It wuld have delighted Mabat- 
naji's heart, as he lay earlier in the year on his couch 

on that upper verandah, if he could heve gen in vision the 
gathering that wuld aceemble there before the parruwas out. 
I an convinced that it e by such experience of actual 
fellowehip, of unity in action, that the ste of under- 


1, The Indian Witness, Harch 8, 1922 
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standing and prejudice will be rore qui ly cieored away, 

and « * which is no mere lip-unity, but heart-untty, 

achieved.“ | 
And it has delighted gore than the heart cf Hahataajk to have geen and to 
have euperi enced such gatherings for It has neant auch more than lip-unity, 
as has been suggested. It is not alone in Sombay that the International 
fellowship dinners ar held but even in eas of the up-erountry tome 
has inter-dining occurred at which were present repreeentatives from several 
communities including these of the Christian community. 

ks an evidence of the reeponse of the naticnaliets to the approval 
attitude in the Christian community has cose a letter addressed to Mabat- 
na Gandi with « fanciful interpretsticon of the national flag and yet it 
is interesting fa ite naive nature: 

"Yo are gretoful to you and other leaders for giving us that 

great syndol of eelf-reapect, a national flag, Our Svwarsy) 

colors ars now red, white and green. Various interpretations 

are given theee colours. One popularly accepted is that the 

red represente Uhri etianity, white Hindui en and green Lal a. 
And no twi thetanding the fanciful aspect of this interpretation ther is the 
Interesting fes ture of at least « popular inclueicn of the Chrietian com- 
munity within a national unity. 

But of more eubtle nature is another poseession which may nean 
far zore for the netionalistic trend of bistory within the Christi en con- 
munity, It appears in an article by Ir. . T. Kennedy, eatitled:;s Reali- 


\ 


Gous Experiences of the Vaicehnave and the Chris tl en. / 


1. The Modern Review, February, 1925, p. 267, initialed C. F. 4. 
2, The Kodern Revi en, January, 19256, p. 126 
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The religious experience of the Vaichnavea is of the gane 
order as the Christi aa. The note of Joy is « true nark of 
Bhakti, whether Christian or Hindu, It is not by accident 
that both are rich in a great hynnology, The faut five 
stages of Bhakkt, alre:dy mentioned, are all found varied 
in the Languzge of Christian experience. The santa is the 
qui ot em of Christian aystici en. The days or Servant, 
attitude has been the natural expresslon of dewtion from 
St. Paul to cur em day, Indeed this aspect of devotion is 
much more richly illustrated in Christian then in Vai ehnava 
devotion, becauge Chriet aade it fundenen tal for us, while 
in the Vaiehnavs seal e, it is eubaidiary, The eaatbys 
stage, expreeciug devotion in terms of friendebip is femi- 
Liar enough with ue. . . The batealys or fourth etage exprees- 
ing devotion in the terus of parent and child relationship, 
naturel enough in Christian thought, is of course abeolutely 
central in Chrietian wrehip....Ttc nystic experience is 
deep set in both, And that experience is largely of the 
dane order: that is, it conceives of Reality as perecnal 
and of * quest along lines of ever cloger per sonal rela- 
tions. “ 
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Now what Interests us is the fact of egaking « paralleliem between the 
tw greet communities in their oxpreegions of the inner thoughts of 11fe, 
{teelf, and not the truth of the parallel dream. The fact renaine as of 
tremendous importance that the Christian community le reaching out and 
fiading responses in the Indian grouping from which for as long they vere 
geparsted, 

This reaching out beyond its enell circle, which came upon the 
communi ty partially in the consciouenees of certain capabilities which 
had acquired value in the total environment, partially in the bnevitable 


cooperstive endeavours in which the ler end other lines of development 


— 


1. The fodern Review, Jenuery, 1028, p. 71 
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had plunged the communi ties, and partially in the recognition of mutual 
possesstone, has ocroated a Sense of larger unity which is degireable, and 
of « recognition and a response that anever the elemental thirest of the 
onee integrated community, which found iteelf tom by the digscoveries of 
sone of the braver epirite that transgreseed the barriers that the Chris- 
tlan eoclety in the period of ite ieolaticn, had get up. There remains 
the tack of making permanent this experience of Indian unity; true nation- 


alli on. 


?. The heainilation of the Indien Cultural 


£1 ements by the Chrietian Communi ty. 


Wbiilgations exist to religion, to parents, to family, to 
dab, to village, often aleo to the ral. Such « thing 
as individual right is really alsoet absent and every 
privilege which in the Weet wuld be eolained on the in- 
di vidual basits is in India conceived of 1n terms of the 
group of which the per eon concerned is a nenber, This 
sense of aolidirity of corporate life is a ost valuable 
asset, It is one of the rodeenirg features of the caste 
syetem. It outlacts the breaking of oaste, as can be 
observed in the Tndian Nuglim.....--. The European Sens 
incapable of understanding the implicit readi ness of the 
Indian to accept wide reeponesi bilities for relatives of 
three, four or even more renoves. 4s for ne, I cannot 
understand how ny children are more entitled to advan- 

t. ges which ay earnings can fetch than are my brothers 
and ef eters and their children. This will keep one al- 
ways poor, you say. Yes, if poverty is to be reckened 
in aoney, I prefer to invest it in love which shall 
reach to my children when I can no longer era or I an cut 
off early, 1 


1. Paul, k. T. 1 How NKiscions Denaticnaline, I. R. K. Vol. 8, p. 515 
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Thus sounde the el arion note fronone of the Christi an community who likre- 
wi oe clains to be a naticnal tet. And while in it one eee the germ of the 
uni ted femily- eystes and ite reeponsibilities, one is led to think of it 
in terms of the great national family of india, Not one community euffi- 
ei ent unto itself and ieolated from all the rest, but bringing its ocontri- 
bution, it elaims the right to ehare with the other communities in the 
national benefits. and inheritances, 

And heving passed through the experiences and the hietory of 
forming and eafeguarding itealf as a unit on the land of Indie, the Chris- 
tl an community found ittecelf faced with the yearning for participation in 
the national life, For it hed discovered within ite om life, under the 
cri ves of forced contacts oocaaglioned by the war and its aftermath, links 
of common experi ence that bound it to the national life. And thus in the 
van of the Chrictian eonmuntity there stand today neabere of the communi ty, 
the more yYentureane coul e, who are anxious to adopt the naticnalistio 
ways. This introduces at points a conflict with the established cugton 
of the Chri oti an community not only, but precipitetes a conflict with 
one of the European members of the community. For it of tene appears to 


% 


them that, to use the worde f Dr. Macnichl, "the (the Indians) will 


gatner into their treasury all that is precious in the inheritance of their 


people with no doubt or niegivings as to its being ninghed with pol con". 1 


This beei tancy on the part of the foreign members is not always a natter 


— 
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11 Necni col, l. 1 Young Men of Indi e, March, 1925, p. 154 
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of lack of meien or even of Lack of confidence but frequently it is « 
dase of too nuch viaicn and too keen an ine ght into the trend of euch 
whol eanle adoption, « trend th:t brought forth a warning eounded in the 
National Mieatonary Tatelligencer of December, 1922, under the title of 
"Tw Dengers for the Church factng Indian la tional ten“, by Brenton 1. 
Bene y. 


There have been several ine dente however that have g ven an 
indieaticn of the trend of affsirs anc these are of value if we are to 
understand the forces that arc at wrk in paking truly of [indian genive?, 
the expreseion of the Christian comaunity. While it is nei ther posible 
to make an exhauetive liet of theee features, or to cover the entire range 
of such instances, a few have been eblected from various aepects of life 
to give come iden of the general trend of affaire. And naturally it will 
be recognized that this is not necessarily » sharp break from the custom 
or the peculiar practice of the Chrietian comnunity for often there re- 
mained the gern of the old naticnal life anid much of the drapery of the 
occidental. In euch cages it becomes a natter of enphacis and attention. 
At other points there is but the thin edge of the wedge being forced in 
and the indico»ticne are but slightly evident. However their precence de- 
notes a direction and that sone progrese has been made. And these features 


will be coneidered under various groupings, taking as 1t were a croe8-800- 


Mon of the community 1ife of the Chrietian group end noting the nany ele- 


—— 
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menta of the Indian cul ture that have been adopted. 


a. Coremon! os. 


The place of the cereaony in Indian life cannot be over-eotinated, 
for from the 910 Hindu heritage it receives a sanctity ccarecly realised 
by those who nurture has been more democratic, While 1t is true th=st 
within the Christian community the place of ceremony has been far lese 1 
portent than in the Hindu tome, thore are goveral that receive attention 
and that, in recent yeers, are being obeerved in a mores truly Indian style. 

The ceremony connected with the nening of the child finds « 
definite place in the Hindu, the VWuclim, and the christi en bone. In the 
latter, eepecially among those who contacts with the other communities 


were alight, the ceremony of baptiaen which me performed in the church, 


completed the rite, Occaeicnally there followed & general feast at the 
home, more generally in the better olaes of homes. Put in late years, in 
| tho ce bones where the acquaintance with the Hindu owes afforded a 
background, a customs has ari sen of aurind sweets ( candies) over the head 
of the babe, t ent fi cent of the bleegings thet wore to be ite lot in life, 
This ceremony parellels that observed in the Hindu homes, And in a eilaple 


way the children from the homes tell of parallel exper. ences, in the one 


{netance the officiel ceremony of naming the child being performed by a 
priest while in the other by the pastor of the church. And there is 


established « common background rather than an early senee of being dif- 
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ferent beceaues of having been born in different communities. 

A Second ceremony concerns the nkrriage rite. This in the Chri- 
tian community is always a church affair followed by « reception at the 
done of the bride's parents. In this respect It differs fron the official 
rite of the Hindu home for the priest comes to the housse of the bride and 
Grete the coremonies theot lest Several days. And while there are thoee 
of the community that wuld incorporn:te the practices of a weetorn wedding 
ceremony With the retinue of attendants, the veil, the ortage bloscoms, 
the avalc, and even the ring ceremony, the general congeneus of opinicn 
favors the type of wedding that is predominantly Indian, A very pretty 


wedding of this eort took place recently and drew much favorable connent: 


"The groom was « graduate of an fimnerican University. 

He head returned to Indies with many honors, He was very 
fond of expreseing his enthis! ac in ways that frequently 
startled the Christi en community, both Indi an and foreign. 
He selected as bride « daughter of a Government employe and 
while there were no affluent cilrcumstances, the natoh was 
considered favorably on all aides. He ingcieted upon = 
very imple church gervioes, the cave of the church being 
decor»ted with pains but extrenely oinmple in appearance, 
and ineteadcof using e ring, tied the 'thalie'!l about his 
bride's neck. 4 cinple reception followed to which vere 
invited Cori tian and non-Chri ti an friends. he refreeh- 
ments were Indian in every reopect, " 


It was a wedding in which all the ewaggering pomp | thet mi ht have attended 


one who could boact of an American degree, gave way to a pleaelng einplicity 


——_— — a——_—_— 
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1. The "thalie" is « pendant, usually of cold or silver, and of ten jesel ed, 
bung, in the earlfer days on « cord which was tied about the neck of the 
bride by the groom at the official ceremony of narriage, In l-tor years 
a sold chain replaces the string. 
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that was beautiful to behold. 

Another festure oocurs in connection with the betrothal ceremonies 
and deverves attention, In many localities at the time of the betrothal 
there ie & prayer necting, followed by = peculiar function. It is an en- 
tertainnent of the crowd theit partakes of a eort of buf foon character. 

Vary embarrasesing queeticns are acked of the groom as to the presente which 
he has brought to be presented to the bride-to-be. Its origin is not known. 
but in recent tines this practice is being euperseded by a custos acre 
Indian or at least more in keeping with the marriages of the Hindus. 

There 1s narked reti cence on all azatters relating to the bride-to-be and 
any presente that ere mede to her by the groom. But the party accemmbled is 
entertained by a nysl cal troups, the sse procedure that is followed in the 
Hindu homes, Separated of course from undeetrable ol ements that gonetines 
ereep into bridal ausicoals. This is by far « healthier trend and very 
encouraging to note. 

The e Ls another feature, however, whose bearing is by no means 
20 heal thy and encouraging. It is the financial side of the marriage 
arrengenent. In fact, the nembers of the Christi en families are often 
plunged deeply into debt to provide the dowry that is required by the prom 
pective con-in-law' s parents. And this is almoet a parallel to the prac- 
tice in the Hindu homes. But there is much to be devired in this matter 
and it is hoped thit an example of thrift may be pet by the leaders, 


following even the lead of sone of the nationaliets who have refused 


dowries altogether. Vhen the leaders of the Chriotian connuni ty at the 
go 


| * 
\ \ 
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Ans et aarriage plunge into debts that equal practically a year's aalary, 
there is & perpetustion of a custon tht icht better become extinot, But 
the transi tion into this change will be gradual for it will come along with 
a naticnalietic change as the dowry eyoten till prevail e and is rbgidly 
odserved in the majority of cages no tei thetanding the recognition of its 
burdens. Social standing Ne been attached to it and until public opinion 
dan be faehioned to ap rove of the non-dowry bacis there is slight chance 
of notable obanges. 

There is another ide to the indianigation of the Christien con- 
munity th t in this connection deserves passing notice. The old eysten 
of the parental selection of the bride, or of the bridegroom as the case 
may be, till holds eway in the Chrietien community but nor: strongly, 
being drost inveclable in the Hindu community. But under the influence of 
the western oul ture and because of the travel and agcociaticn with the 
veotorneors, instances are beconing acre frequent of the arrangement of & 
marriage by the young people concerned. It is « nost radicel step but the 
ye unger generation is acerting itself and demanding that the marriage tis 
shall bind those that oan de congenial, regardless of ulterior coneidera- 
tions. And many of the young gen and wen bose education has been 10 
institutions where the nieclonary influence has been exerted and mere there 
have been progreesive Christi en young people, are making this ineietent 


request of their parents, both in the Chrietian and the non-chri sti en bones. 


— 


c — 


1. The Indian Social Reformer, June 15, 1925, p. 548 
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1 further indirect effoot is the queetion of the plight of Hindu 
widows that bas cone to the foreground of od al readjuotments. The pre- 
ence of thousands of girls not yet ten yerrs of age doomed by the cuetons 
of the land to the burden of widowhood, (ifterproted as « punichnent for 
come gross ain that caused the death of their husbands), hes otirred the 
hearts of the cons and daughters of the Hotherland to = Searching of the 
past, and to a demand to frchlon the present to ore humane practices. 
Such references as these encourage the heart of every lover of India: 

"The Boabay Prezidency Social Reform Accociation will 


cel ebr=te the Anniversary of the parcing of the M do: 
Remarriage ot. 1 


"Guntrynen! how long will you uf fer youreal ves to be led 
away by illuetione? Open your eyes for onee and ace that 

India, ones the land of virtue, is being overflooded with 

the etream of adultery and Infendi ede... . . then lod avay 
| by the inpul oe of passion, they (the widows) violate the 
/ wv of widowhood, you are willing to connive at their 
conduct, Losing all ecenee of Honour and religicn, and 
fron apprehenetons of _ 1 in eociety, you are 
willing to help in the R of infanticide. But you are 
not willing to follow the diotates of your Shastras to 
give then in narriege again, and thus to relieve then 
from their intoleratle oufforings, and yoursel ves from 
Seri ee, orisee and viooes,® 


and they reveal that the lovers of Indis are keenly alive to one of the 
moet vitel queotions affecting the future generations of India's tone and 
daughters. This ecoial effort is not due entirely to the influence of the 


Chri eti an community but in various ways has the ing! etence of weetern 


— A 


1. The Indian Social Reformer, July £5, 1925, p. 788 
2. Ibid, p. 789 
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oul ture and western etendards opened the question of anarital relationships 
and the Chrietian community can lay clailn to being one of the channels 


through which the weetern tofiuance has cone. 


d. Festival e. 


In « Land uch as India where the religious and dsl 11ife are 
urapped up in the fectivale it wuld be tragic to elininate theee feeti ve 
activities. Such a divorces, however, wacnatural when the ioolation of the 
Chriotian group was congidered absolutely essential for its integrity. 


But avon it was recognized that this need was not being net in any way 


and the menbers of the community realized a vacuum in their lives. This 


led to the inetitution of certain festival e patterned after the Hindu life 


which had been o cloeely connected with pilgrimages to eacred epots along 
river banks mere there wuld de a nass agvcembly, And further there 
developed a desire for the adoption of nationalletic festivals or at least 
of the national features of the festival e separating them from the appendages 
that had ro in connection with the Hindu communities. All of these are 
Interesting and suggestive of fruitful research, but only a fes can be 
treated and these will be presented as indicetive of larger trends in the 
Chri ti an community. \ 
The Harvest Season hes always SN period of rejoicing, and the 
natural expreecion of uch rejoicing takes the form of « festival In the 


/ 
Hindu life it occurs at the Pongal season when the new grain is firet boiled 
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and new pots are used. This for the Hndu community is « period of Kate 
and gatherings. The Christi en community plane ite festival e to fit in not 
only With the season but aleo with the ooccupaticnal activities of te 
nenbers, In cone localities the beginning of the hot ceacon is obo sen as 
at that time the work is about fin shed and more tine is available in the 
dase of the villagers bote occupation is eli e labor on the fields of 
the landholders. 

In the light of the moon gather the villagers from a radius of 
fifteen or twenty niles, bringing with them their offerings. And indeed 
a notley crowd it is, conlng along the river bank, coross the Sandy bed 
of the river, and along the roadmy to a pot near the junotion of two 
large rivers. The pictureaque bullock cart bulging with pots and bundles, 
acconpanted by the nembers of the family, or oak C its way along the wiading 
road. Perhaps, there is a sheep tied behind or a backet of chickens tied 
to the top. And at last when it is unloaded there are taken out the stores 
for the three days of the festival and anid the greetings of friends and 
the ehouts of parents calling to their children, a spot is picked out ae 


the fail e camping ground. 


But soon there is the drum beat calling the company to acvcmble 


\ beneath tone large canopy of canvas or perhaps more acceoptably under one 


of the large trees. Vhile there are services and addresses, the function 


that attracts the greatest attention 1s the auction. The various articles 


that have been contributed are now auotioned off, the proceeds going to 
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make the contribution of this group of villagers to the Church. 

The evening is vevally given over to « dranetic presentation 
of cone Biblical story, greatly enlarged by interludes of buffoonery, 
giving often a not wierd aspect to the onee sacred story, at least to 
the foreigner but apparently innengely enjoyed by the villagers, At 
other times there are lantern pictures and lectures of a eonewhet more 
educational type but very popular in etyls. After three days this company 
returns to the bones With a feeling of sat! ofoction at having enjoyed what 
for them was both a religious and a wolal function. 

Chri etmas norning there gather at the Church serwiee the nen- 
bers arrayed in nev garments. Thees neu garments form in mnost cages the 
present that is ascocintod with the western idea of Christaas, at least 
{in aany minds, and thus there ie aseured practically every nember of the 
community a new outfit for thle occasion. It is very interecting that this 
custom of a new outfit, in the Hindu coamunity, takes place alto at the 
"beginning of the cold geacon. Wong the bazaar nen dealing in cloth and 
garments these tw days are narked as the days of rich harvest for on one 
or other of theee days the moet of the people will cone to nd © purchase, 
regardl eee of any advances in price that may occur, 

&k otep further is seen in the trend that promi eee to aerinilate 
the national heritages within the Christi en group and its feet vi ies. 

From several quarters the queetion bas been reiged regarding the Depavrall 
testi val, inquiring whether it night easily be included in the liet of 
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Chriotian festi ve days. On this point the Literary Digest reprinted in 
the Indian Witness nakes the following noter 


ALL over India the Dipavali feast is kept at the be- 
glnning of the cold weather. It is a commemoraticn of 
the viotory of Viehnu over « certain demon, and is 
eynbolical of the triumph of licht over darkness. The 
wrd neanes "a row of lanps! and every houss is illum- 
inated; even the poorest boaots ite eingle flickering 
l amp, while cheefful toys let off quſbe and crackers 
in the streets. The fact that the feast is connected 
with a Hindu legend (quite possſbly the legend was In- 
vented to explain the already exioting feact) need not 
deter Christi an people from celebrating it as the tri- 
unph of 11ght over darkness, tnowledge over ignorance, truth over 
error, using the sene eoymbol of s 1ighted lanp, 1 


And why ehould not the Chrietian community have its feotivals giving to the 
old observances nev interpretations as has cocurred wth many of the fos- 
tivals connected with oocidental 11 fe? 


Another feature th-t perhaps is « corollary of the Iadt ent ing 


procese is the exchange of Chriestaas cards between friends, both of the 
Christi en and the non- Christi an communities. Vhile at firet it ee rather 
incongruous that non-Chrictians chould be sending Chrietaas cards, the 


go0dwill that was thereby expreaecd nade plain that the feeling of friend- 


ship was not « poseeseion of the Christi en community alone. Coneequently 
the sending of cards has becone a cueton that is approved by both communi ti es, 
& too will the Indian heritages becone a part of the Christian comnunity 


and be adopted in part or in whole inas far as the elements can be 


ratlonalized without too great & jar to the ceneibilifies of the nenbere 


1. The Indian Witness, March 7, 1923, p. 180 
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of the Christi en communi ty. 


o. Aust cal Features. 


It was but natural when one thinks of the origin of the Chri- 
tlan community that the mute connected with the life of the community 
Should be carefully guarded. For certainly there is oo nore eublle avenue 
of aprroach to an individual than through the nus cal enjoyment and 
appreciation. And for this reason the opinion expresscd in the following 
quo tation does not represent an icolated situation: 


In 1917, no earlier then that, an Engliehaan who had deen prin. 
cipal of «a first grade niecion college for nearly ten years 
ack ed in open council if it were not true that Indian mugic is 
ineepsrable fron ite ascociation wth evil living. Of the 
very few things which are really common to the whole of 
India, to all its provinees, races, and gects, to Mogsl en and 
Hindu, to the educated and illiterate, one is auailc. In the 
waterlogged villages of Bastern Bengal, the sand-dri ven ban- 
lets of the Punjab, the parched and oak ed-up fields of the 
Maharaehtra and the cocoanut groves of Tamil land, the gase 
Indian ausie I have pereonally witneszed to be the natural 
key to joy and dewtion 46 God. Ia all our languages there 

- has cone down a rich heritage of poetry, lyric and drans, to 
which this mugle 16 ot. 


The tragedy is not that Indian muoic is tabooed as heathen 
from church services but that to Indian Christine its place 
in national life is abtolutely unknowm and its poecible effect 
on orale dates” feared; a far has icolation gone in its 
thoroughness. * 


As hav been no ted?, the church nusſe grov around Mun that were 


treacured by the foreign nenbers of the Chrietian community and these were 


1. How Minotons Denaticnalize - I. K.. Vol. viii, p. 512, k. 7. Paul 
2. Vide eUpra, p. 34 
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translated into the veruseul ars. The next otep was the writing of certain 
songs which were set to l diam aveic and which Lend themaelves to the use 
of three Indian mui cal instrunente, the drum, the cymbals, and the violin, 
acnonbdination froqently tormed the "bajana”. And for many, the "lyrics" 
as the later type of Christi en aue is called, cound right only when 
played by the bajana. But the pathetic feature lies in the years that 
have been lost forever} 

"It was a PFariah who conpo sed many hundreds of years ago 

the eacred Kural of the Tania country. Its influence is 

extraordinary and the lessons it inculoates are profound. 

For literary excellence nothing el se in the south can 

conpare with it, 
And yet practically nothing bas been done to inoprporate this great treasure 
into the Christin community. lot that there have bean no eouls that have 
reached acroes the barriers and found the satisfaction that the great soul 
of the past expregeed in the Rural“, but the Tank and file of the group 
are | gnorant of its value and naturally without that glow that comes from , 
the knowledge of the attainment of one of the outcaste communi ty. 

There is arising in the church gervioes a great insistence upon 
the dba ane and upon the lyrics, often dividing the nuesi cal numbers with 
the organ and the more oeci dental hyans. But accuredly it is « field, the 


fringe of which bas just been touched and prouteing tremendous wealth for 


the national group. 
Clogely allied to this never etrees upon the more Indian 


1. Datta, 8. K.: The Deeire of India, p. 257 
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pression of sue is the greater ins: stenee upon a type of preaching that 
is akin to the old ballads of the past, wherein the stories of the heroes 
were told by nendicant musicians. It is the Kalachapan, or lyrical preach- 
ing in whieb certain features of the Christian heritage are portrayed in 
song, filling « place in human experience einiler to that which is filled 
by the drana of the religious type. And the hagavatar“ as the lyrical 
prezcher io oalled, links up with the ancient Bhaguvata religion of dew- 
tlon which found its regnote in the element of Shakti, or dewtion to 3 
deity. This links the lyrical preacher to a religious past that neans nuch 
in the new naticnalieotioco aspect for while parallels day be dram in the 
oecidental life, the oriental interpretation takes precedence, At a tins 
when there is such « lot of awakening everywhere and there gust be cone 
wort of a new epirit even in the public presentation of the Goopel to non- 
Chri oti anon? 

That there are these trende nakes nost interesting the type of 
work that has been carried on by Nr. Popley of Nadras, whoge approach to 
the non-Chrietian 1 indeed nost acceptable. Through his influence and in 
response to the dest re of the more naticnalietioc aspfirations of the Chri- 
ti an community courees in Indi en music are being offered in echools, It 


moans the damning of a new day when the Indian christian community eball 


— 
1 
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1. The Chrieti an Patriot, June 9, 1928 
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have found its Indian heritage and chall have becone one with the national 


family. 


4. Other Aspects. 


The Christi en community has real ted that it ust make its ap- 
proaches to the non-Christian communities nore Indian if it is bo becone 
one With them. The alight point of contact is therefore developed and out 
of it grows an organization that is capable of being under stood and ap- 
preciated by both communities. And one young man In Searching for eaatise- 
faction for bis om life felt the lure of the Ashres and sought to develop 
the ideas into a point of contset with his friends, non-Christtans. He 


thus degcribes his efforte: 


"The deeire has been to develop « genuine Ohri eti an 
fellowship in the heart of the tom with a view to 
leaven the whole tom with the epirit of Christ. 

— — — has opportunities for this kind of wrt. 

Though at first the men of the tom seeed indifferent 
and reserved they are loud beginning to underetand 
and are drawing nearer to the nen in the Aiehram, AL 
present most of the edueated young nen in the tom 
vieit the Aohroam and often engz;e in convergation about 
Christ and His kingdom, be hall in the houge, which 
is called 'God's Burbar! is decorated with pictures 

of national Leadere and Christ. The Durbar is filled 
with young zen in the afternoon. Sone of them play. in- 
door games, cone read papers while others converse on 


reli glous 8uh,jeots 


The neabers of the Achran thus have anple opportunity 
for helping the young men in their personal problems 
and aleo in bringing the influenes of Christ to the Acb- 
ran with quiet ideas about Chriet and His Kingdom, have 
now learned to ada re Him and are studying about Nin, 1 


—_—_ 


— 


1. John, 4. 1 Report of the Evangeliotioc Guncil, A. 4. 1. 1925 
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And certainly such lines of approach have an excellence that cannot be 
denied in the effect they have upon the Chrictian community in its deeire 
for « larger ebare in the national activities. But just as truly is there 
an effect in the bridghng of the hiatus that oeparates the Hindu communi ty 
fron the community that onoee left its protection for th-t of aso ation 
with kindly foreigmers. 

Cloeely linked with this ideas of the Achren is the abandonment 
of certain of the Christian community to the life of « gannyasi,Z? an el e- 
ment that bas alwaye rated high in the Indian gcale of values. The aaff- 
ron robe, the kept hair, the ol een face, and the bright eye win approval 
from both the man in the etreot and the ore eophisticated nan of cul tural 
experience. Hs shares with the non-Chrictian aznnyaci the ready welcome 
and is permitted to pass through the crowds. His robe, platted with bright 
red croeves, attracts attention. And he is recognized as a Chrictian cann- 


vast or aadbu for whom nen of all communities feel a tort of regerd. Prom- 


Inent in the influence that bas been wielded by this ort of life, stande 


Sadbu Sundar Singh, wee appearances in England and in America gave a now 
{interpretation to the holy man of the ast. He has been portrayed thus by 


his blographerst 


"The nanner of his teaching, even more than ite 
substance, has a peculiar freshness for a destern 
hearer, vith ite photureegue abundance of Illustration 
and parable, often quaint but aluays apt, ite uns tudi ed 


—_— 


— 


1. Sennyasi ie an accetic of the nendi cant order, wandering about the ol ties, 
receiving doles of noney and food, and accompanying pilgrims to the various 
Shrine at festive seasons. ' 
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pon tanei ty, ite gleese of kindly bumor, It is rendered 
doubly effective by an arresting appeareneet the in- 
presslon of the turbaned head and eaffron robe harmoni - 
ing in one subtle way with the deep tranquillity of = 
countenance 11 ghted up by loving-kindnese and with =» 
vivacity of pression and occasionally of geoture which 
eonchow sees not to confliot with, but to express the 
Peace of God within, 1 


And if he is reepected by the weeterner who meoth hin, he is loved and adored 
by the Indian folk for in Ms they feel is typified the indwelling preeenee 


of the Divine. 
Out of this general interest there has come « definite Sedby 


Melon organized by the local Christi ene of Madras. Its clains are put 


forth thus: 


Dur nethod of wrk is narvelloualy ailnple and extra- 
ordinarily inexpenalve, and a hundred tines more effective 
than what the ordinary foreign and Indian micalonary organi- 
zntions are able to do, The reason will be apparent when = 
Study is nade of our nethods which ere thoroly indigenous to 
our eo untry ... The Sadby zi esſonari ee of Dbasarpures 
Mutt, Spend four daye in the week in instructing the youths 
who are dedicated to God's wrik by their parents and sent 
to us for education and training, Tw days are epent in 
outdoor angel ies pending on an average eix hours in the 
village; and every hut in the village ie eupplied with 
panphlete which will lead them on to further inquiry, to Bock 
the word of God or to cock « Guru who wuld lead then on to 
Chri et and thus bring then under our influence, "? 


And this notice appears in another place in the gane icouest 


"about twelve earnest wrikers will be initiated into the 
Order of Sadhus to form a body of Badly nieclonaries to 


1. The Zadhu - Streeter and Appacany, p. viii 
2. The Chrietian Fatriot, June 7, 1924 
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conduet the Sadhu aigcton of evangelian and prayer with 
headquarters at Dhazearpuran, Thinnanur, *1 


Thus there exiots today a definite novenent to use the office of Sadku 
long revered in India for the proclamation of the GChristian nessage and 
young nen have si'gnified their willingess to give themeelves to this at- 
tractive form of min!etry unto their om fellowoountrynen, 

Another feature thrt is arresting the attention of the Christi an 
youth is the natter of dress. For years there have appeared young nen 
wearing the apparel of the testerner and claining that it was nore con- 
fortable and as econonical as the dhoti and rt. But the desire for in- 
corporation into the national 1ife and perhaps the desire to old out- 
ward expreeadion of the vweeterner's influence in the Chri sti an communi ty 
has led many a Chrietian youth, graduating from the college to don the 
typloal Indian garb; the white dboti, the shirt buttoning over the aboulder 
and the angavectaran throm around his choulders or wrapped about his ai et. 
He has thrown acide the topee that but a fes years ago he asser ted he 
needed as & protecticn from the un of his native land, and goes about using 
oi ther the turban or perhaps nothing at all. And accuredly he is far acre 
pi otureeque and inpreecive clad in the costune of his native Land and one 
with his compatriots then apperring in à drese, which he had the right to 
year for its right is not linited to race or creed, but which gave hin & 


fo rei gn pearenee and a feeling of distance from his fellowcountrynen. 


— 
II” 
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1. The christi an Pattiot, June 7, 1924 
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And Ike se have the eandals and bare feet taken the places of 
the cock and choes of a feos years ago, Certainly much gore coufortable 
and agreeable to the cougtoms of the country where the choe is removed 
upon entering the bone of « friend. And certainly more sant tery in the 
frequent bathing that becones neceatary. 

An Interesting incident focuses much of the Indi ani zation pro cose 
as vieved from the angle of agcinilaticat 


"Forty years ago, the European amitcelonaries started a crugade 
agalnet the kudinil and ordered all native rl eti ene to have 
their heads clean shaved. They wulc not listen to reatog, 

ho wever und, or any arguments, however cogent, from the 

lips of the Hatives and it was only when one of their om 

number, the late Bi hop Caldwell, published his pamphlet on 

the kudini wnd ghewed then the error of their ways that this 

SengScl eos war Cceagced,' Such are the strong wrds in which 

Ur. B. Wuthiah Pillai, Faleamcottah, the father of Er. Justice 

. D. Devadoes, referred to this romantic controversy in a 

pamphlet written in 1896, dealirg with an epiecopsl decree 

prohibiting the use of cate titles in the publiention of banns 
in churches and prevccribing the form and the dee gu of the 
thalſik. In spite of the lapse of almoet thirty years cince _ 
the publilesticonof this very nemorable attack the kudini fi- 
gures again and again end is goon as a very disturbing element 
in South Indian Teail Christianity...... The cimple solution 
of this inwluble problem, to employ 4 paradox, is to reduce 
the kudini to as all « cite as is coneiotent with the claine 
of Mindu as well as Chrietian orthodox formula. Splendid in- 

» otances of the accommoduticon on the subtle principles advocated 
herein can be en everywhere in Tanil Chriotianity....To « 
gen tl nan who etill have the temerity to wave this pitiful 
object (the long flowing topknot) « Mster from the weet sent 
the quotetion from Paul, wherein hs eays, for what reason we 
have not deen able to understand, thit it is a base for = 
man to wear long hair. This friend dieputed its applicability 


— 


1. The Kudini is « term applied to top-knot worn for the purpose of certain 
ceremonies, It has becone a tile of hair dress. 
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to his case and till wears 1t as « protect againet the 

vandaliem thet wuld deetroy the beauties and art troacures 

of the pact, 

And in the wrds, "eplendid inotances of accommodesticn on the subtle prin- 
olples advocated herein can be sen everywhere in Ten Chrictianity®, one 
finds the eubstance of acainilation. 

Clozely rehated to the whole questicn of appearance is the 
attitude that ahould be taken to Khaddar, the coaree homeepun that has be- 
cone a Begynbol of ewadeahti activity. The cloth has been adopted by the 
non-cooperators and has indeed become a badge of non- cooperation, For 
that reason many who wuld otherui ec have accerted it for patriotic reasons 
have eld back. But the objection of non-=cooperaticn has been quieted in 
certain ciroles eufficlently to allow an article advwocating the ves of 


khaddar for wearing aprarel ui table for churches, for weddings, for the 


onecocks, got and eurplices, al tar cloth, veotments, for offerings 
presented by the menbers of the congregation as fruits of their handiwrk, 
and for clothing for the girls attending the boarding schools for they 
could be taught to weave their om girnents,* And the reawn underlying 
this change of viewpoint is primarily tho dere to be one of the naticnal 
group, and to ehow their loyalty by adopting the ine nia of the naticnalist. 
Ano ther feature that has been etirring the attention of the 


Indian Christi ane, but bas not yet been put into actual demonetration, is 


2 
1. rat tori al, The Christian Patriot, april 16, 1925. 
2. The Chrietian Patriot, February 21, 1925 
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the type of eburch building, As has been pointed outl, the ohureb archi- 
tocture has deen that troneplanted from the west and the clurobes today 
are the replies of elailer structures in Europe. But now several atticles 


have appeared in the papers presenting arguments for and against the in- 
corporation of this or that feature of Hindu architecture in the Christi an 
Tenpl of, To quote from an article by an Indian architect who has cone 
forward with a definite propoealt 


nal though the idea of a Christi an teaple in purely Indi an thought 
and style had eprung up now in the minds of our brethren, owing 
to the change of timej it gems to ne that the weestern form or 
plan for « place of wrehip is till predominating in our tat 
and thought as we were used to it ever sines ve have become 
Christians. Ve have not as yet conceived and developed a form or 
plan of « purely indien (type) in thought and ideals for s place 
of wrehip. However the appearance of the desi gu both interior 
and exterior wuld be depicted in as purely an Indian structure 
as poedlble......1 have gathered details fron the Mantapans and 
Vinanahs or ters over the Garba-grihe (eentral house of the 
Deity) of Hindu temples...... Shen you design and build your church, 
do it according to the locality, eurroundinga:cand tenor of the 
peoples at large around you with a view to bring them all to the 
feet of the Haster and into the Kingdom of God. Suppo sing you 
Me to build a church at Vanianbody or Hyderabad, than I Say 
build it in the Saeracenic otyle; at Trivellore, in the Dravi di en 
style at Myeore in the Chalukyan stule at Palestine in the By- 
zantine style at Grawell in the Norman style and at Aberdeen 
in the te style. Let the people of the locality know that 
the church is built for the in the Style of their land and to 
eall it their om teaple or olurch and to enter ite doors to 
moot God's preeence without hesitation and reluctance. 8 


This ie but one of the present indi cetions of the foroeful epirit that has 


gripped the Indian Chrietien community to express iteelf in terms that are 


—C 


I. Side supra, pp. 84, 56 
2. The chri tien Patriot, March, 17, 1925, *ay 5, 1925, June 28, 1028 
$. Ibid, Merch 24, 1028 


understood by the communi ties Aut them. That fact achieved there rem! ts 
the trwTIndianiaation or the intorpore tion of the life within the national 
life, allowing the blood of past ages to flow thenugh the channel e cut by 
the cul ture and influences of the weet. 

The Indian Cri stian community has establiched a hi 6tory for i 
self. Meing aid obetacles and pereccuticns 1t became a canmunity that 
eetabliahed iteelf in the land of its birth. It has strugel ed to expres 
itaclf in torms that een de underetood by those communities living about 
it. And this expreeicon of ite experiences and its life has presented a 
twfold feature: the commnity 4tself has been reaching forth and. claim- 
ing the Indian heritage that is its right and then it has been exppescing 
iteelf in these inheritanoes blending then with ite vostern inheritances. 


The second feature is the incorporation of the Christian community in the 


whole national life of India as a rarticipator in the national experiences. 


The latter comes as a recognition of the real national interest that is 
developed in the Community and as « reward of the real 1 zation of 
ite thought and custone. Hoth of these processes are in operation and to- 
gothor they form the nationaliabtion of the Indianization of the Christian 
conmuni ty. The poi tion that has been maintained is thit this is « process 
that is being effected in the community today, Jjustifying the oxi etence 

of the Chrietian connunſty at the present and giving rich prost ee of larger 


national gervioce in the days that are to be. The attalnsente of the Chris- 


7 


tian community are those which bear leseone and inheritences that can be 
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utilized to advantage in the formaticn of the Indian nation but only when 
the heart of the Chrictian community ie wholly committed to ite national 
obligation, This contribution is ons that is unique and an important 
Share of nation building falls upon the neabere of the Chrietian communi ty 


who have the courage to aecume the burdens of « patriotic endeavor for the 


sake of riet and the lo tberland. Out of the experiences of the communi ty 
in its growth and achievement of recognition among the other communi ti es, 
and out of the autonom thet 1s accorded it in the trenefer of autherity 

to it in aduinietrative and eccleciactical lines, there Stande a living 
factor of India's national life capable to ert a determining influence 
in national policies. And her eons and daughters are determined to 


advance into their birthright as Indian naticnalists. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SERVICE OF THE INDIANIZED CHRISTIAN COMMUNTTY 


The Christian community stande in = tos po tion in India, 
"In India but not of India® has been the taunt of the nationalict as be 
turned to the Chrietian community and viewed it from the angle of the 
age-long cul ture that has sought to gwoep within its train all blends of 
religious experience, But in anewer the Chrietian nationaliet ropliced: 
"Tn India and for India®. And this reeponse comes from the heart that 
has loved, has wandered, and has again loved more intencely the Ko ther 
that gave it life. 

ith the pul oe beat of « heart, dewted to the Motherland the 
Christi an community is growing into national consciouaness etep by step. 
The procees of Indianization is progreseing, In the early stages the 
community sa the ne el ty of such an appropriation of the heritages of 
the land of ite birth thet it aight live, not only in haraony with the 


other communi £1 es, but in an atxoaphere that was its very om. And the 


effort to exprees iteclf in terns that were current in the Indian eoei ety, 


flooded the life of the community with cus tons and practices that quidokened 


a aoul that had felt conetreined to conform to foreign rites and prop- 


rieties. There econcd to buret forth into new vigor a epirit that bad 


been anouldering and the Chrietian community felt that it was one with the 


conmunt! ti ee that formed the great national life. bad os was far ore 
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insistently laid upon the prerogatives of the community as Indi aa. The 3 


foreign acpeots that had seeed oo essentf al during the stages of unify- 


ing the communi ty were quietly but firmly relegated to the background. 
and with boldness the Christi en community proclained itself as beconing 


truly Indian in heart end action. 


= 
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The readiness with whicr this advance w«s get by the non-Chri ti an 
communi tles seeed to justify the step and common factors were discover ed 
between the communities. This realizetion of «a common nationality becane 
the basis of common experiences, firet between individuals but later be- 


teen the coamunities. ind with this experienoe came the privilege of 
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participation in the national activities, whereby it was poecible for the 
Chri sti1 an community to demonetrate tte zeal end interest in national pro- 


gress. It sas the opportunity of beconing a contributing sender of the 
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Indian fanilly, with a sense of gratitude that it was deemed wriby to ebaere 
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in the great enterprise. For the non-Chrictian communities extended a 


wel cone to the leaders of the Christi en connuni ty with feelings of approval 


* 


and joy in the etrangthened forces of national i en, and yet ningl ed with 


- — — — — — 
— 


an apprehen sion of the community lest its presence ebould ghackle the 1 


efforts toward sswara and compromi ee the poaition of the ardent natienalſete. 


The ovoperation of the Christian communi ty will depend very 
Largely upon the vitalized exper! ences that 1t has to contribute. With 23 
the wealth of a weetern heritage interpreted in indigenous terns that can | 


be underetood, and incorporated in the national life, the Christi an 
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communi ty today Stande in « poettion to bring to the altar of national 11fe 
a unique offering. The effects of its Indianization touch aathoncl lire 
and reach beyond to link Indie to the nations of the world. The religious 
expert enee, that 1t has had, brings an offering of a quidrened opirit 
keenly alive to the pereonal as well as the national queetions of the hour 
in the Yotherland., The oul tural experience, dram fron the Oocident and 
the Orient, bears a neceage of vigorous achlovement in cooperative national 
and social enterprises that reach beyond to a horizon of international 

rec gui tion and participation. And when endowment and need net, as they 
do in the reingcorporation of these communities, the avenues of gorvioe 
appear olearly aarked, And service ic the path whereby the Indianized 

Chri «tian community 1s becoming an equal partner with the other communi ti es 


in the great national enterprise of creating a nation upon the ail of 


the Wo therl and. 


a. The Avenue of Religious Service. 


aq 


Wen are great when they body novements. Their greatness 
usually conei te, not a much in inetituting movenents, as 

in eunning up, becoming the pereonalized centre of a novement 
latent in many ninds., Habhataa Chandi has euch a tremendous 
influence because he ie the mneoting place for tw novemnents 
or ideals - one the Christi an ideal of serviee and the other 
the Vindu ideal of asceti eien. Bot progressive and orthodox 
could rally round him because each dan in him the ideal that 


appeal ef to him. 


1. The Christi an Fatriot, December £2, 1925 
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And what is true of the greatness of « nan who unites the ideals of tw 
great api ration, is equally true of the greatnees of « community, In 
6 far as the Christian community can become the neeting place of the 
Indi an heritage with its conteaplative moods, and of the more aozortive 
vitalining factor of another cul ture it becones the focus of nes loyalties 
for those who Bock naticonelien as well as for toe who look beyond into 
the realn of internationalien. But in the achivecment of that end nay it 
not draws leceons fron another of India's great nen, Dr. Tagore, who 

„uns up in « peculiarly gre:t and noble way ton doautnant desires in the 
aind of thinking Indians - the resolution to resin Indian and the desire 
to be receptive to all life - Indianian end Univereality - Indis and the 


wrid?'* Put of hin a bit acre: 


Wany Indians have been heal tant or toestile congerning 
the outaide world of thought and life lect they logs the 
Indian heritage. They have been afraid of opening the 
windows of life to the outside wrid lest the epirit of 
Indi a be lost. But Rabilndrenath Tagore is not thus afraid. 
Ho 10 an Indian. Yhe blood of the pact flows in his veins, 
you can feel this in his rising up and eitting down, in 

his geotures, in his teaper of und, in his deneancur and 
outlook. If there ever was a real Indian he Lie one. 

But planted thus firmly on his Indian evil be'is not afraid 
to 11ft his anteans to the heavens and eatoh the aume of 
the epheres and heut epheres. A plant not well rooted 

nay be withered by the un, but firaly rooted it can use 

the eun's rays for ite om purposes and growth. India's 
poet is firmly rooted and is using the coun of outside 
Leeruing and 11 cht to bring to bloecom and bloom the flowers 
of his poetry. In Shantinekan - (the achran of Dr. Tagore) 
Dr. Tagore intended to provide "a home for the epiritof 
India", Here he wanted India to be quite eure of herealf. 
He knew that Indians are only creative as they are Iadt ue, 
otherwl oo they are echoes not voſ eee, copylete not 
orea tors... In Shantinetan whore "tac opirit of the 
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universe and the ewul of nan unite to build up a teaple of 
worship“ there is neverthel eas what nay be called sei entf fie 
frankneess, an open-eyed candour,. Now, an Achran is the last 
place on earth you would expect to find that - and eopecially 
the Achram of « religious poet. But it is « fact neverthel ese, 
I s little or nothing of the weird, the extravagent, the 
nerely emotional, There wers no extravagant clains for India, 
and for her life and thought, but sinple frank appraical - 

the Indian eopirit living out its life unafraid and wholowne, 1 


And here in the life of Dr, Tagore arc suggested the very lines along which 
the Christian community is finding bereel f. Coming as it dows with the 
heritage of the non-Indian Christi ani ty into a new appreciation of the In- 
dan inheritances, it approaches the trak of Indian life with ®the broad 
nind which only because it is conecicus of its om vigorous individuality, 


is not afraid of accepting truth from all wuroces®?, and can frankly cayt: 


"Wo nust use our welal strength, not to guard ourselves against the touch 
of others, cons dering it contemination, but generously to extend hoepitality 
to the wrid, taking all its rice however nunerous and grave. 8 

The peculiar history of the community gives to it a unique ventege 
point. It needs to pause to consider its nessage as a christian community. | 
And in the wrds of one, a man born in American, but who has learned to love 
India with a warmth and a devotion that has wn a place in the hearts of 


Chri sti an and non- Christi en alike, there is put the orux of the se: 


*There is « good deal of meunderstanding as to what conetitutes 


1. Jones, E. Stanley: The Birth of a New India as Sccn in Rabindranath Tagore, 
The Chrietian Patriot, December 22, 1925 

2. The Yay to Unity, The Leader, August 15, 19253 
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the ain and motive of foreign niectons; (end from what may be 
understood from the roeition of Indian leaders in the Church, 
the foreign pereonnel in the indigenous cluroh is till an 
asset) and there never was a tine when we needed more to 
elarify the ie. Te are told that wo are international 
neddl ere“, that ve are orecdnongers to the Bast, that wo are 
the religious agpect of imperialiem, that we are the forerun- 
nere of apf tal fes, that we represent a great hunger to see 

an cl est ast ct en prevail around the world. (And from his 
{ntinste avcociaticn with the foreign Chrietian, tho Indian 
Christi an has been open to the charge of abetting the 
foreigner). Thers' wever bas a better tine to face the pro- 

bl em and to face it equarely; and under the cloeest ecrutiny 

to tell what we are after, what we are trying to produce, just 
what wo are trying to give ..... then I frret went to India 1 
was trying to bold a very long line, one that reached clear 

from Genesis to Revelation, and on to Weetern Civilis>tion and 
the Christien Church... . . hen I eas that 1 could aborten my 
line, tet I could refuse to rnow anything before the non- 
 Chri»tian wrid gave Jesue Christ and Hin crucified, to take 

ny Stand there anc make Him the sun total of the aim and the 
motive of ny neseage. Then it ceemed that the way was al eared, 
that niso{fonar!} es were not gent to make converts into pale 
copies of the Vest, but were there to respect anything thit 

was fine in their c!viligatica contributing to their struggle 
upward toward God, Ye wore not there to wipe out that struggle 
but to give them a person that person Chriet. de were to 

ask them to interpret Ria through their ow. national genius 

and history and to express Him in a living firethand and real 
Way. - . . « CORO tine ago, in thinking this. matter over, I tried 
to compere what the different religious eystens tried to produce, 
bhat the aim and end of the whole progress has deen. Here was 
Greece; Greece 8aid: "Be moderate; know thyeal f; Confucianian 
say "Be superior, correct thys:1f!'; Buddhi ea Bayes: Be die- 
{llustoned, annihilste thysel ft; Hinduiem eyes: Be separated, 
merge thyeelf!; Nohamroedanit om gays: Be eubmicgsive, bend thy- 
sel fi; Shintoi an eays: 'Be loyal, eupprees thyeelf'!'; Judaiem 
8ays: Be holy, conform thyself'; modern nateri al fen sayet Be 
industrious, enjoy thyself'; modern dillettenti en saye: 'Be 
broad, cultivate thysel ft; Chriotianity says: Be Christlike, 
give thysel f . | 


Greece said there were three things that caught her attention in 
in wrehip, the pod, the beautiful, and the true. That euns 
up the finest thinking of the Weet. The Bast brooding over 
these ane problems, has cone to the condluston that there are 
three other ways out, namely, the gyana marga, the bhak ti marga, 
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and the Karne Bmargh......Jeoous i8 standing niduay between the 

ast and the deset 1 om the ay, the Truth, and the Life! .1l 

such is the reacning of one who for the past years has given 
Masel f to addressing non-Chri sti an audi endes throughout India and every- 
where has been received with enthugiacm. There is found there the strain 
of common thirest - the ieee clearly defined in terms that present to the 
Indian aind the long whorthhed goal of Bhakti. Ebairti ic defined as 'a 
dewtional faith as a nouns of sal vation, as oppo sed to the Karre narge, 
the pathway of works. The doetrine of Bhakti is the foundation of nodern 
Vi aboui te Hinduiaen and is profesacd by at least 150 aillicne of the hnbabi- 
tants of India......A8 a religious term, Bhakti is defined as an affection 
£1 xed upon the lord', but the wrd, affection, Mosel f is further defined 
ns that particular affection that aries af ter « knowledge of the attri- 
du tot of the Adorable one. And thus the Christl an connuni ty finde iteel f 
in the pos tlon of defining the search of the Hindu community by directing 
the attention upon the riet toward whom India is looking "with an inoreas- 
ns attitude of coriiality*.5 The way lies open to the very heart of India 
and the Chri etian community may have a share in the quest of a ecatiefying 
1ifs through ite presentation of the per eon of the Christ as the goal of 


Bhakti. For "in a country &© concerned with religion as India, there have 


deen numerous protests against the eervitude of the many to euperstitiocn 


— 


1. Jones, . Stanley: The Ain wn tive of Foreign Mi scions, Report of the 
3 Mi aclons Cnf erenee, Vachington, p. p. 52-64 / 

E.h. B. Vol. ii. p. 599 

b. The Christi en Patriot, August 16, 1924, And editorial 
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and of the few to intellectualiem. The very influential Bhakti school pro- 
teste strongly against the dominance of intelleotualien in religion, 1 

and in this very challenging si tustion is presented « unique 
opportunity: 


"The coul of India has al vays deen nore responei ve to religion 
hen to anything lee, and Interest in religion ie without doubt 
the euprene interest in India todzy, There are no eanttores which 
are more keenly scussed or cecure a larger bearing then tbo se 
affecting religion, The activities of the Brahe and Arya 

Sana es, the Remakrichas ni ccions, the Theo cophi cal Society, 

and of all other movements which gather round the ory for a 
Reformed Hadui an, and constitute mat is called the revival of 
Hindui en, are all theoutocore of that Chrictian miniotry which is 
here regarded as the true niacin of netten ty to India (a 
portrayal of which may be gathered fron the following wrde 


"The standpoint of angel i en, unlike that of 

pro sel yti en recognizes the value of the law of 
hered! ty in the religlous development of the race. 
From that etandpoint we are able to perceive that 
the evangelizaiica of India is a far greater and 
grander tack than the sere provelytizing of Hindus, 
There e a distinet type of religious thought and 
life of Indis which God has been evolving through 
the centur!es and this must be eaved both for India 
and for the wrid......1t ust not be eupposed that 
from the etandpoint of Evangelion everything Indian 
is Sen flughed with the rogeate hue of healthy 
life and thit it ils concerned with the preservation 
of the often groteeque forms through eh the reli- 
Houses evolution of the eoul of India has passed, and 
in which it ie today na fested. That wuld be to 
mistake the chadow for the eudstance, to regard the 
tranesl tory as the real. Ve are no more concerned 
wi th Eaetern than with Veetern Forms and formulas. 
de need to concentrate our gase on the nature or 


— —_ „ 


— 


1. Streeter and Appaseny The Sala, p. 152 
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type of religious life which is the reeult of the 
age-long process of religious evolution through 
«hich Indis has passed. “ 


There is not one of these ovesente which does not reveal 
to the eye that can eve the influence of this wider Christi en 
wintoetry, ** 


| 10 energize the novements that have gathered as « recult of the 
earch for a vitalined life is « challenge to all lovers of India, and 
certainly in that number the Christi en community has « right to count 1t- 
bel f. That the challenge of this tack is being conti dered by come of the 
Christi an community becomes evi dent in the Christo-Sannj hotreat which was 
held at Innore, just ou of Madras, on the 27th and 28th of demuary, 1925, 
Among other features in the report appear these wrde 


nat Ranchi, Tndian Christian leadership and the Indian oxprescion 
of Christianity wore eaphaci goed. Indian leadership chould be 

in the apoctolic line from Buddha who made the renunciaticon and 
of Nahetaa Ghendi. The Veotern conception of leaderahip was 
aomewhat different, hot insloting upon euch a thoroughgoing reaun- 
ciation, In Jesus ws found the ingpiration and neaning of our 
1ife, end He is the Leader who lived in the heart of India. 

The Indian expreadion of Chriotianity was a nocecel ty but it was 
not only an outward pression but an inner epirit of appreciation 
and life in the heart of historic India - the great Mother, 8 


mat reeults nay follow the thoughtful and earneet facing of a fellowehip 
dase for inter-conmmunel participation in national 1 years alone can 
Indi este. But one wuld ecometines dare to venture « turm ee that the or- 
gent ss tion in which the Indi ent sed Christi an community and the non-Chri eti an 
communi ti es will find their fellowship will be « type of canaj at se 


l1.Lueas, B. 1 Our Tack in Indi a, DD. 27--28 
E. Ibid. p. 56 
. The Christi en Patriot, February 5, 1925 
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centre is the person of the christ. Pergonal dewtion, or Bhakti, is « 
common type of experi ence and thus it forms a basis for advance in that 
cooperative sesreh for the life that the Indian genive will find aatie- 
fying., To the 'nterpretation of this devotion cones the nant exp eri- 
ence of the outenestes who, otipped by the nogrcage presented by the 
to rei gnerel found 1ife and recognition in union with that group, and later 
rose to « place of regpeot in the eyes of their countrymen, The inheri- 
tance of the Ebagavat literature that has played © prominent a role in 
Hindu em ill nake ito essential oontribution, And the creative epirit 
of true national life unfolds as an expreseicn of the Sul that again lives 
in vitalized cooperative endeavours of tw communities again united, in a 
connon quest. 

ks a asaturel corollary to this trend of religious quest, the ques 
tion as to the future relationehbip between Chrietianity and Hindui on en- 
ga ges the attention of those who have received benefits from both religions, 
both christi ans and Hindus. And It is with « fooling of strenge pleasure 


ve read the Chrietans Greeting, published by The Chrietian Patriot, 


"The Joey of COhri ato-Javenti. 


"The ealutations of the sacred worn to all our readers. do 
and peace be aultiplied unto them. The Divine Meevenger d 


unto them: Fear not; for, bebold I bring you good tidings 
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1.8 Shop Und teheadt The Village Gods of South India, p. 140, 154 
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of great Joy, which schall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David, a Savior, which is Chrict the Lord!, 
Unto the one fisr-off Divine Birth in the past in the odecure but 
onee royal seat of Dawid we look and looking with the gaze of the 
mnystic, do we gee the Divine Child, lying in the feeding trough! 
of the lowing cattle? It is said in ancient Indian legend that 
$he devas went to the Lord in the eupernal regions where He ute 
en throued asi det He ayusicians, poets, and bhaktas, and requested 
Hm to cone dom tc the wrid for the destruction of the wicked 
asuras, and for the preaervation of dharam and the rites of reann- 
oietion. Even & during the ages of the wrid's enddening life 
the richis of India, the wee zen of Greece, the prophets of the * 
Lord in Judea, all wentto the ny-tic throne and beeought Him to 
cone for the final II in- tion. bad nente bearte like thoase of 
the sainte in ancient Iaracl, began W grow wenry for locking 
unto Hin who was t come, They, in their M eco, born of the 
pomp and vanity of the wrld, went to Jeruealemn, and Athens; to 
Benares and Feaaevaren. But, lo, the Chile, tbe Wonder of the 
ages, the Lotus ith « thrusanc petals, was burn in the dark 

Ieke of human nieery and nilefortune. ut of the yagna of human 
wrriow and the perpetual eacrifice in the HMvine Heart was born 
the Light of the Yorld., Except in the world of the devas where 
the nystery was sung song the hots of His urified dacas, no 
one heord the aueic of the Incarnation, Not . For did not 
Mary the aothor of the Lord sing the Kagnificat and the gopalas 
hear the Moria in Exceleis «nd Simon the agec kieahi sing 

Nunc Dinittile? If likevise within our hearts on this oly day 
the Divice Wusle 16 herd anidet the darkness end desol ation of 
life's eorrows and even sine, then verily He is born again. The 
arunodeyam, the Day Star, of dope has damed in our hearts and 
may it grow more end more unto the ehining day. Ihe nanack are 


end ealaame of the Day to all th:it bold the Iucarnate Child in 
their hearts. 1 


It represents an effort to express the great joy of the Chrietu se- 
tids in terms filter to the Hindu, and to share with the non-Chrieti an 
commun! ties the central fact of the Christin heritege, Vhile "educated — 
Hindus regard the nſesſonary progeg ande 28 an un justi fable attack on the 


national genius and pri t- an ort such as this wuld de regarded with 
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l. The Chrietian Patriot, Decenber 22, 1925 
2. Farquhar, J. M. 1 The Crom of Hindui en, p. 88 
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appreetstion, as ecilgnificant cf a genuine degire toahare its beet with the 
national communi ties. 

Theres ries the ieoue of the blending of the two heritages, the 
Hindu and the Curt sti en. Which of the tw great religiuus experiences sbal! 
form the beckground of the cooperative enterprise? As an indic:ticn of the 
trend of thought on the natter, there are at hand tw important docunente, 
earprieingly in agreement, notuwithetanding the fact that the former 16 by 
one who Ceacribes hingelf as not s profeecing Christien though I cannot 
eufficlently acknoul edge ay epiritusl debt to the life and teaching of 
Jerus*?, and the second by perhaps one of the foremost of Iacdia's eons, 
a Christi an naticnaliet, and eecrotary of the T. MW. C. 4. in India, Hr, K. 
Natarajan, in his addrees on "The Future of Christian Migolons", says: 


"To a Hindu like nyself, the greet defect of Frotestant Christi an- 
ity is the absence of «©. wetaphyeical background to it, Hinduimn 
has this in aaple neagure, but the picture does not etand in euf- 
ficient relief, Hinduſ e is the great blue ky in wich the sun, 
moon, the etars, the comets, and the clouds have each their pro- 
per place and time. Hany good Hindus bave painted the figure 

of Chrtet proainently upon this background and they find that it 
au te 1t quite sell. 


Ur. K. T. Paul eye: 


"Tt is only a queetion of tine for Indi an ri sti enſ ty to arrive 
at its om. . Ihe Indien ri etſan is realizing ore clearly 
almoot every day thet ke is an Indian, with all the boncur, 

the privilege, and the rewurces that it mecns, as well as its 
limitations and reeponsl hilt ti es. . . de head a toest eignificant 
action of responding to the beet (the Hindu to the ideal upheld 
and the Carietian to the fact of its being upheld) when Nahatua 
Gendi held up Jeu Chriet and when India stood staggered by 
the theidents of his trial and inpriconment. 80 mdespread 1 
a knowledge of Jeeue Christ, of the eelient features of His life, 
and teachings and © acceptable is the Spirit of His perecnality 
to the nind and heart of India, that the Mahatan's appeal e 
found a ready response everywhere; and when he was arrested and 


convieted the thoughts of everyone naturally to the re- 
I. The Indian H taees, July 26, 1925 
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Jection and gacrifice in Jerussale 1900 years ego, 1 
There is further accord in the poesitions toward evangeli en and pro sel y ti en, 
to nard conversion end 2866 emen te. In all of these features the in- 
terevting fact is the effort thet is being nade to cet the figure of the 


Chri ot central against a background of Hindu, and thet means Indi an cul- 
ture. 

There is conti derable interest in an editorial, Mill Hindui e 
Swallow up Christianity?®, thit occurred in The Christi en Patriot. In ee 
lected paceages the oudstence of the article is: 


"Tn the opinicn of sone anaiots Christians it is not at all 
inprobable that Chrietianity will in the long run be evalloved 
up by Hinduian, if the process of what is called Indianization 
{s carried do its logical climax. The basis of this appreben- 
sion nust be sought in the following among other conaiderations: 


s. Hindui tea is a strenge and undefinable religious 
moneter with an omni vorous appetite. 


d. It is fesred that the process of Indt anf zation 
vill result in o much of Hindui e being abeorbed 
by Chri oti anity that the latter will lose its die- 
tinotive features, 


e. The affirmation of contacts and anininixing of 
an ta goni ae will ooner or later lead to the er- 
tinetion of Christi anf ty. 


The eanevers given are these: 


a. Our conception of Chrietianity does not trenble 
at the proepect for it is the dynanic of God | 
un to ealvation and not =» mere theory or ecclegl as- 
tical invention or mnan-ande eyeten of doctrines of 


1. The Young len of Indis, January, 1926. 1 
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oehburches and council] s. 


d. Chrietianity has emerged from the Greek and 
Foman contacts, the better and stronger. 


©. The fear that Chrietianity will be emllowsd 
up end di gested is an unnenly cep ti ei e and 
is sign that. we really do not -—— in 

the divine origin of our aalvaticn., 


And further in another editorial: 


"To us Indicn Chri:tians the future of Moduſ en met be as im- 
portant and fraught with as serious consequences to the reli- 
tout destiny of our land as to the Hindus themaelves. Unlike 
many earnest but mi ecuided leaders of the Christian movement 
in Indies ve regard the exietence of a eturdy Macute bereft 
of ite excrescances 6s neoessary even for the real growth 

aud development of Christienity., Hindul on we hive always 
regarded as the rich and fruitful oil on which the Word of 
God Should be eon. Otherwioes you have no mil nnd even no 
atmosephere. Ihe of rere ted ena:rtion that 4 bad Hindu is 
dest mnaterial for the making of « good Chrietian, is abeolutely 
fal ov. Rather ws ehould say that e good Hindu, like the poet 
Narayan Venen Tilok will make a ore spl end d Christi en Bek ta. 
It is in this epirit of not only religious redes but of 
recognition of the indispengableness of our rich inheritance 
that we rejoice to see the revivals within Hindui en", ®Z 


It is thus with «a confidence that the Indi ani sed Chrietian community 
cones to its national obligetion ready to offer its dest treasure and ith 
no mig ivinge that the per ton of the Christ will not — on the Indian 
011 and in the cul ture of India, Further examination of oprortunities for 
service in the avenue of religious experience wuld prove interesting but 
ffi ei ent has been given to indicate the type of service tbet the coopera- 


tive enterprise of « reincorpor-ted community will afford. 


—— — 
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d. The Avenue of National Zervi ce. 


"A friend was telling me last evening that when in Egypt be 
ask ed a gentl eman who he wae. Quick ceme the reply: I en 
an Egyptien.' Not as in Indiat 'I wa « Brehmnan.! 'I an „ 
Wuelim', etc, Why will ye quarrel one with the other 
„e are all nine, enys the Kother, Te are all Hindus + 
done and daughters of Hinduetan.......Renan rightly said: 
'To have a common glory in the past, a common will in the 
prevent, to have done great things together, to desire to 
do still greater - thee are the ececential conditions for 
being a People.“ Tees and to do great things together is 
the function of nationality. 11 


and indeed a true saying, for 


"The Dara that is to be ben nover be & Hindu, kussalsen or 
Christizn Swarsj but an Indian Swaraj in ich Indian Chris 
tian will certainly have their legitimate share. The tine 
has cone for us to cast off evepieicn (that because the British 
Gvernent is Christi, the Indian Caristians will have no 
share in the nove for Stara) amd boldly work in uch politi- 
cal lines as commend themeclves to our reawn for the welfare 
of Iadt a. 


There is no dodging of the lesue and when the bitter necicine of omicaion 
of the names of Indian Christiane from the 11st of birthday honors came, 
| lire a true patriot who has faced the caugee therefor, the editor of The 


Christian Patriot mede this appeal to his followreligicnists: 
One useful leseon zust be learnt from this yearly and balf- 
yearly tale of disappointaent to Indi an Chris ti an aspirants. 
In this wrid ninety-nine percent of zen expect 2 reward for 
their wrk in the Shape of money, fame, or titles, the lact 
being the invention of monarobicel governments. As we are not 
favoured with any of these deco rations we nust now go to the 
general public and estisfy them by our service in a popular 


. — — — 
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cause., There is u doudt that the Indian public are ever ready 
to err a public servant in the real sense With their approba- 
tion, “ 


Thus cones the ohallenge from the inei stenoe of the naticnalist 
novement and from the olroumetances that eurround the Chrieti en conmunity 
to find for itself a place within the public attention through unquestioned 
zervice and loyalty to the oause of the nation, And we wuld refer to an 
article that appeared in Wovenber, 1925, entitled, "The Feeponeibility of 
Chri etian Oi ti senahip in India": 


"The deoper peychological changes which have cone to 
prevail in the last tw or three years all cen to have 
contributed to a Steady inprovenent of our relaticnshbips 
with all communities. With the progressive transfer of 
reasponesibility to popular control, and the coneequent 
increasese in the direct effect of the per eonal equaticn 

in aany lines, the future has every promi se of a fair 
field for deserving merit, .....1t beboovee us then to turn 
our attention with earnestness to digocern our particular 
reeponeibility se Chriotian ei ti sent of India, ”P 


The field of eer vice is varied and opportunities throng one mother to give 
scope for each type of temperanent to find a place of eervice. But perhaps 
the key to the oftuaticn lies in the no uncertain tone in wich Irdia 12 
eperxking tc the world: 
"Ho are standing today at the threehold of the greatest 
period in the history of aiezlons; I gay it is the greatest 
beoause India peaks and in no unnietakable terms, to the na- 


tions of the wrid., In wat way is che Speaking? That indeed, 
{is her neeeage? Why 1s it that a Angle figure, lim and 
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lender, don come have called the pocket edition of =« full 
gro un nan, that great individual knom as Ghandi, is having 
the largest following today that any one man bac ever had 

In tune history during his om lifetine? What has nade 

him the most compelling perenality of the day? Why is it 
that ao much is being said and written about his greatness 
and Me influence? le lt not beoause that day which ni aions 
have longed for, has cone, namely the day for India to inter- 
pret Chrietianity to the wrlid? &4 century or wore ago the 
od Christians of weetern lands sent out to foreign countries 
their beloved eons and denghters, Those who returned to 
their homes from Tndis brought back the neesaze that the 
people of India poseeeeed a wul, that they had as their 
heritage e epiritual genius thut when the right time oane 
India wuld interrret the teachings and the principles of 
Chri ot as no other nation has yet been able to do 

Is not Chend!'s st uncomprom!eing atteapt to live Christ! s 
way of Life a challenge to the varelenting application of 
His principles by the Veot?*L 


and hers 1s the ready approach to national cooperation for the idol of the 
people tas taken the very text of the Chriotian community and flung it to 

the nation and to the world wth unwavering courage. Can the Christian 
compunti ty etand back now, and let this wave of naticnalicen paces by ungripped 
and uno un od If it does the golden opportunity of united ecervice is re- 

no ved years and perhaps for all time. But when accepted, there opens the 
avenue of Servi cee in the removal of untouchability, « cauge to which Ghandi 
has bound Musel f by won. Likewise in the icoue of non-viobence as heralded 
by this waderful lender of India's narch toward recognition in nationbood, 
there is the bugle note to join renke and rein there until the goal is 


attalned. 8 


— nnn 


— 
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Other opportunities in weoial serwee are nanifold and it is 
suf fei ent to nase « few of the openings to which the nenbers of the Chri- 
ti en community are invited, that out of their dual heritage there may be 
a saving of tne and effort, a levying of ;owers and interests not present 
in like degree in other communities. Mr. 8. Erinivacs Iyenger, AIdvwente 
General of Nadras in egveaking on the eubject of "How can Christi ene and 
non-Chri ti ans cooperate In the gocial reform of the country“ before the 
Bangalore Conference, uggeste three fields: 

a. Fenale education in which ai eluns and the Chrietian community 
have showmn theneel ves vitally interected and already in the vanguard; 

D. work among the Depreesed Glasses, a type of wrk for which the 
Christian conmnunity with its peculiar interest and ite individual history 12 
arti cularly fitted; and 

o. intereet in national movements, =« feature that has already 
been recognized by the leaders of the community as the eine qus non“ of 
reincorporaticn in the nstional 1110. Other phases of activity that eug- 


gest theneeclves are the Social Service Leagues that are epringing into exi &- 


tence all over the Province; the teaperance novements thet are engaging 
the attention of the nationalists, though star ted often from en entirely 
di fforent motive, vis., the dieconforture of Government on the score of 
revenue; and in the cooperative oredit eooieties of orgenizing the villages 


and local communities into bodies capable of eecuring the benefite of 


— — — — 
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coneorted action euppl emented by the loans from Covernnent. 

hecuredly the field is wide and there 1s no limit to the amount of 
8ervice thet can be rendered if the heart of the Chrietien community pul- 
entes to the national throbbing life. Idgdatification with the nation's 
beet is the reward. And a conecicueness of having achieved the real o6- 
gence of being Indian in every sense of the wrd, is the community's guaran- 


tee of its om {ntegrity. 


e. The Avenue to International Service. 


Just ac the empheale of the birth heritage orestes the question 
of national loyalty for the member of the Christi an community in India, & 
the cul tural and religious inherittuances present the reeponelibility for an 
internsticnal vielon, As « loyal wn of India, the Indian Christian looks 
with pride upon the advance of the Indian people to naticnhood and to the 
full expreezion of her genius in her om domain, and within the Empire to 
the status of a Dominion. But as the loyal wn of ane bo se oye has been 
trained to larger cireles of contact, he looks across the seas and ihe con- 
tinents to hie co-religloniets, not with a view to a pan-Christienity againet 
the rest of the communities of India or against the rest of the fei the, 
tut to a participation for his nation In the great family of nations. Nor 
could it be otherai ee. The recipient of two lines of culture and of t 


s:rems of contacts the Indian Christi an community beconeb the vehicle of 
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interoul tural play, Or perhaps ons might perk of the Chris ti en communti ty 
as The bridge over which the Indian nation passes to expres itocelf more 


completely to the rest of the world, and this is very true in the 81 ealonary 


© 


clrobe where the contacts of returned aiesicnaries and Indian del ogates to 


Conferences enter the face to face relaticaohips, and thus the pwple of 
Indie are vieuali sed by the weastern nations. But just ee truly does the 
Christi an communi ty becone the bridge for the peseage Of vestorn comned$ ti es 
in cul ture and thought into India. It is the poueegscor of the language 
that the forei g nations peak, os it were, for not only does the christi an 
communi ty rank very high in English literacy but the fzaniliarity 1t bas 
with the custons and the attitudes of the foreigners beconcs a factor in 
Interpreting the one community to the other. 

and herein lies a unique pom tion for "If the wost outstanding 
cause of Japan's grentness may be found in the treintng ber sone have recei ved 
in the west, especially in the United States; and if it is an open ques- 
tion whether ten weeterners enployed in Japan or one Japanese who has been 
in the west and then settled in big om country has done gore to push 
Japan forward®} then « community uch as the Christi an community rociding 


in the land of its birth oan do fer gore to convey the aeceege and to 
Inerpret the weetern oul ture than could the crop of foreigners of each 


mi oelcnary generation, or traders, or diplomats. Ard asturedly it is an 


— 
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enviable point of vantage but one fraught wi th grave burdens, lest a trust 
be betrayed to el ther party. 


One interesting result of that attitude ia sbom in thin ines 
den t: 


"The leading eoctal thinker of India eaid to ne before I 
left India, Ir. Jenes, destern civilizeticn we never 
at « lower ebb in our ectiastion but your s! edloneries 
never stood higher, You come not to exploit us but to 
serve us.“ This nan put his finger on the teuchetore 
of the future, 1 | 


Service is welcomed and for that resson the vehicle through which the spirit 
of corvice enters, in this ease the Chriotian community, ries in the good- 
will of thoge benefited, But therein lies a problen that engsgee the beet 
effort and conaecrsticon for ite eoluticn, Precident Coolidge enid: 


"Therever 1% (Christianity) has been carried and sede a force 
in the affairs of nen, it hae wrought for their good. But ve 
must recognize ale that it added greatly to the complexity 

of human Ife and problems. Its encouragement to education, 

to knowl edges, to scientific advancement, hae wreated nev 
forces in the wrld....1t has truly converted this planet into 
a brotherhood of races and neticonalities, intocrdependent in = 
thousand ways, tending re and wort to develop s common cul- 
ture, a common thought, and purpose fownrd the kreat business 
of living. The problenus which in this new order of life 
present theneelves will not be ol ved except through a greater 
and constantly greater projection of the epirit of nei ghborehip 
and cooperation, which 1s the true bas of the ri sti an code. "2 


Furthermore the literature of all the world is open to the people 


of all the world, and the wriks of nen of renom are attracting considerable 


attention. For inetance the took of Nr. G, T. Chitnis of Manohegter College 


— 
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1. Jones, E. Stenleys The Ain end Motive of Foreign Miezions, Report of the 
Foreign Heston Conference, 9. 56 

2. Preeident Golidget The Addrees of del cone, Report of the Foreign Niesons 
Conference, p. 5 


Oxford, eriticiaing Dr. Albert Schueitzer!s "The est of the Hetorieal .- 
Jesus“, has dram forth tw conmente in coluane that are not avowedly pro- 


ehrt ett en. 1 It reveals the fact that there 16 a common ground auffi of ent- 
Iy vast to allow for paper comments on such a eubject, although theoreti- 
eally but a very all number wuld be interested. The interest gust be 
far greater and broader then one wuld imarine. Or to glance at a list 
of sone of the eubJeots that appear in « woial paper, prevents an inter- 
ecting guage of public fnterets: 


a, Chriet and Christianity - . 8. R. June 6, W2s 
d. Chrietianity and Hinduiem I. 8. R. April 1B, 1625 
e. Christiani ty and Panthel am, I. 8. R. April 25, 1926 
d. my Wuld I love ny neighbor? I. 3. R. May 16, 1925 
e. Towsrds the Understanding of Jette p I. 8. R. Hay 16, 1925 
f. The world tack of the Christian Church - I. 8. B. June 77 
1925 * 
I 


And the list icht be lengthened coneiderably. It is but an ovidence that 
the Christi an conzunity becomes the interpreter of this literature to the 
people of India, It has this tak nerigned to it whether it desires it or 
not. ind the capitalization of the tac for the national and international 
11fe of the otherland is no unwrthy gourd of services. 

Behind the Chrietian community there is the nighty factor of the 


mi «sLonary organization those forces have been aligned on the aide of inter- 


racial and intereul tural cacociationst, and ns eveb there 10 an addi tional 


/ 


* 
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1. The Indt an Social Reformer . 
2. Mott, J. R. 1 New Forces Rel cased by Cooperation, Report of the Foreign 
Usstone Conference, Þ. 209 
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tes ture of weight that attaches iteclf to the Chriotian community in being 
the interpreter of de Indian conditions to the outaide world. The ui egdon- 
aries naturelly See nore of the conditions and of the eaopiraticne of Tndia 
through the eyes of the Chriotions and as they ace they will report to the 
lands whose Gontributions 1d in the ovangeli mm of Idi. The Chrictian 
community thus becones the in- trusent of Kaon whereby deteil and scope 
are seen and fron boese resulte conclueicns are dram. The cooperction of 
these do di os is ea8ential to enable the Christen church to give her true 
testimony, Met is this true testinony of witnoes? de anever, the abtolute 
and unique ability of Jeous Christ and His church to meet the deepest needs 
presented by the international and interracial of tuaticn, 1 

The Christi en community finds iteelf plunged in the repidly aov- 
ing nati nal 11ife and faced with the avenues of gervice whereby it can neke 
more real and nore effective the process of indianization ith which it is 
vitally concemed, It realizes that in the losing of its om epecifie 
objective in the cerviee of the lend of ite birth it attains to its goal 
in the moet natural and ost effective way. Indianization is recognt sed 
as no stetic oondition but as a progreest ve achievement unfolding more fully 
as the relationehips with the other national communities becone more inti- 
nate and the sense of national integrity tzkes the place of communal 


£olidarity, Thus for the Indianized Chrieti an community the watohwrd 
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ie: "In Tndis, for India, and Indis to the world, ringing in etirring 
answer to tho once uttered teunt of the lover of the Wo therland: "In 


India but not of India". en 
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